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‘Training 


Curriculum 


Authors chosen for ability 
and consecration: subjects 
covered’ thoroughly and 
practically; scholarship 
equal to the best. 


FIRST SERIES 


No. 121A—The Old Testament Story, 
by Glen McRae. 30 cents. 

No. 122A—It Began Thus, by Ross J. 
Griffeth. 30 cents. 

No. 211A—Planning for Children in 
the Local Church, by Hazel A. 
Lewis. 30 cents. 

No. 312A—Planning for Young People 
in the Local Church, by T. T. Swear- 
ingen, 30 cents. 

No. 410A—The Effective Adult Class, 
by Harry C. Munro. 30 cents. 

No. 610A—How to Improve Your Sun- 

day School, by Eva A. Callarman. 

30 cents. 


SECOND SERIES 


No. 112B—The Message and Program 

of the Christian Religion, by Glen 

McRae. $1.00. 

No. 130B—Christian Education in 

Your Church, by Harry C. Munro, 

Student’s Edition, 90 cents; Leader’s 

Edition, $1.10. 

No. 141B—The Growth of Christian 

Personality, by Wilfred E. Powell. 

$1.00. 

| No. 220B, 221B and 222B—Guiding 

Nursery Children in Home and 

Church, by Eva B. McCallum. $1.50. 

No. 240B—The Primary Church School, 
by Hazel A. Lewis. $1.10. 

No. 412B—Adult Religious Teaching 
by Charles Darsie. $1.00. 

No. 610B—The Church as a School, 

by Harry C. Munro. $1.10. 


Secure these texts from 
your own publishing house. 
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Christmas Suggestions 


The Story of Christmas 
| By R. J. Campbell 


Many lovely features combine to make this an outstanding gift book— 
the distinguished author’s beautiful retelling of the story of the Nativity, 
the wealth of old Christmas customs described, the modern Christmas 
stories, the old carols, Christmas verse, and-Nativity plays, as well as 
the excellent reproductions of famous paintings which illustrate the 
book. $3.00 
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Henry The Return to Religion 


C. Link A best-seller in the religious field for over 18 months, 
this book is helping thousands to solve their personal 
problems through a clearer interpretation of the life 


and teachings of Jesus. $1.75 
Joseph Make Life Worth Living 
R. Sizoo A practical answer to the ageless longing of all men 


for God and the desire to believe. It will lead all 
readers to a clearer realization of the vital part religion 
may play in the solving of daily problems. 

Probable price $1.75 


Richard Christianity and Sex 


C. Cabot A vital study of sex and marriage by one who writes 
not only as a Christian leader but with the sympathetic 
authority-of a physician. $1.00 


Edgar J. | New Chapters in New 
Goodspeed "Testament Study 


A vivid presentation of the most recent thought on 
the New Testament by one of America’s greatest 
scholars and writers. Indispensable to the minister, 
student, and general reader interested in this subject. 

$2.00 


Henry J. The Peril of Modernizing 
Cadbury Jesus 


A timely, warning that the tendency toward moderniza- 
tion ruins clear thinking and results in a distorted 


understanding of Christ’s teachings. $2.00 
Joseph Fort Altar Stairs 
Newton A book of devotions by one of America’s foremost 


preachers. Minister and layman will find them truly 
inspiring and an invaluable guide to spiritual peace- 
$1.00 


Clarence _—_ Liberalism Faces the Future 


R. Skinner wnat does the future hold for freedom of religion, 
thought, and expression? Dr. Skinner presents a timely 
discussion of one of the most widely contended philoso- 
phies of thought today. $1.50 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Ewing Galloway, N.Y 


HOU, O God, hath madeheaven and earth 
And the spaces between the stars. 
Thou hast created waves of light and of sound, 
Binding the universe together in invisible bonds. 
We thank thee, O Lord, that in our time 
Man has made these forces his servants, 
To send forth his voice to the ends of the earth, 
And be heard in the quietness of many homes. 
Grant that this power be not debased, but be devoted 
To the service of man, in rescuing those in peril; 
To the enlightenment of man with knowledge and wisdom; 
To the amusement of man with wholesome laughter; 
To the delight of man with enchanting music. 
And grant, O Lord, that this thy instrument 
May bind families together in mutual interests, 
And the peoples of the world in common brotherhood. 
—LW. 


The ‘Journal This Month 


je EVER-PRESENT radio gets the place of first importance 
in this issue. 

With the invention of printing long ago men found a new 
means of communicating with each other. That is all that 
it was, and yet as such it changed the face of the world. In 
the present generation alone two new and revolutionary 
means of communicating ideas have been discovered,—the 
motion picture and the radio. It may be that these will in 
their turn work their transforming will upon our world. 
‘That they are already doing so many believe. 

It is because of the importance of radio today that its 
significance for those engaged inreligious education is con- 
sidered in a group of special articles in this number. ‘The 
subject is dealt with from three major points of view, namely, 
the possibilities of the radio in Christian education, the ex- 
perience of one community in using local programs for reli- 
gious education, and suggestions about some of the most 
valuable programs now on the air. And, in addition to these, 
there is a full-page suggestion as to the way by which Chris- 
tian education could be given over the air on a continent- 
wide scale if adequate funds were available, which may be 
the most important thing said after all! 

Christmas activities of the churches receive a special place 
this month. The convention, supervision, the field program 
of the Council, the family and money, and other interests 
are dealt with. 


Habits: Drag or Aid? 


H' HAD won recognition throughout his state for his 
mastery of good English in high school essay compe- 
titions. When he put his pen to paper to express his thoughts 
he seemed to dip at once and with ease into the “well of 
pure English undefiled.”’ His skill was a constant source of 
amazement to his friends who knew that he had grown up 
in a family and in a section of the city where general culture 
and a correct use of the mother tongue were sadly lacking. 

One of the boy’s friends, thinking of this contrast, asked 
him one day if he ever talked over with the members of his 
family the subjects on which he wrote so well in his com- 
positions. He replied, “No. None of them don’t know 
nothin’ about them things.” 

The slowly built-in habits of speech asserted themselves 
when he stopped writing and began to talk. Language was 
one thing when used with a pen. He had learned to use it 
that way in school, after early boyhood had passed. But lan- 
guage was something very different when expressed through 
the lips. He had learned to use it that way in the family 
and the neighborhood. The theoretical mastery of language 
in the school served the narrowed world of writing but lost 
out in everyday speech because of the drag ef old habits 
established through long and early practice. 

The contrast between this boy’s writing and his speech 


is probably no greater or more dramatic than that between 
what many of our church boys and girls believe or think 
about the way to live and the way they do live. Our teaching 
has too often been in the world of words and ideas while 
practice has been grounded in the daily acts of the home and 
the playground. Our men and women too often sum up 
their religion in language but really build their characters 
in the habits they are forming or following in the acts of 
business, or labor, or social life. 

In such facts as these we discover the reasons for the 
things we are always seeking to get children to do as a part 
of Christian education. Sending dolls to Japan, cooperating 
in the physical arrangements of the class room, participating 
with reverence in a high school worship service, helping in 
the home, sharing in the service and missionary work of the 
church,—what are these and many things like them but our 
way of making the built-in habits of growth the very fiber 
of Christian character instead of a drag upon it? In the 
laws of habit-formation, this is but our way of uttering the 
ancient truth, “If any man will do... he shall know...” 


The Minister in Christian 


Education 


Pe SUNDAY school began as a lay movement. Some of 
its most significant developments both in its program and 
its extension throughout the world took place under the 
enthusiastic guidance of devoted lay workers. The vacation 
church school and weekday religious education also owe their 
origin and guidance to a large degree to lay leadership. 

Within the last twenty-five years the professional element 
in religious education has become increasingly important. 
Men and women have prepared themselves to serve the 
movement as a vocation. In fact, at one time many expected 
that this type of leadership would be rapidly extended and 
that there would be trained professional workers in a large 
number of the local churches and in small community areas. 
One of the expectations for this professional phase of the 
movement was the improvement of the program itself in 
accordance with the best educational methods. It now seems 
clear, however, that on account of the economic situation, 
both within recent years and in a general way, and for other 
reasons the professional leadership of religious education of 
this sort is not going to be as widely extended as was at one 
time expected. Even so, the professional leader will always 
be an important factor, of course, in the movement. 

Parallel with these developments the meaning of the reli- 
gious education program has changed. It is no longer re- 
stricted to what we call a class, or a school, or a teaching 
method, but has come to be thought of as being one with the 
work of the church itself. This means that the total program 
of the church is being planned in the light of the best values 
in genuine education and that the activities usually labelled 
as education are influenced by and are an intimate part of 
the whole church. 


For these reasons it seems clear that in the religious edu- 
cation movement of the immediate future the minister is 
going to hold a central and important place. In most churches 
he is the only professional leader. He alone has chosen the 
work of the church as his profession and has been trained 
for it. For the vast majority of churches and of church mem- 
bers there will be, for a long time at least and perhaps per- 
manently, only one professional leader available. The num- 
ber of churches able to divide this leadership between the 
regular ministerial service and that of religious education 
by the employment of two persons is not going to be large. 

In view of this increasing importance of the minister’s 
function in religious education some practical factors in this 
new situation need to be considered. 

For instance, the training of ministers in colleges and 
theological seminaries is important. There is an increasing 
tendency in such institutions to provide adequate courses in 
religious education and to make genuine educational values 
a factor in the whole curriculum. This tendency needs to be 
fostered by all concerned. It is significant that this point of 
view is coming to be held increasingly by faculty members 
in some of the outstanding theological seminaries. It is a 
point of view that needs to become effective to a larger de- 
gree in the program of all such schools. 

Further, many ministers who have been for some years in 
active service are recognizing the need for special training 
in the educational program of the church and are returning 
to seminaries or are attending summer schools for ministers 
in which the educational approach to their work is given a 
prominent place. Reading the best literature on the subject 
and personal study are enriching the lives of many ministers 
and will increasingly do so in the future. 

Lay workers in the church, Sunday-school superintendents, 
for example, have too often looked upon the school as their 
own affair and have not thought of their own minister as 
their co-worker. This is being corrected. Such workers are 
seeking out their ministers and conferring with them as 
leader and guide in the total work of the church. For such 
opportunities ministers are more and more preparing them- 
selves. 

The various groups dealing with religious education need 
to recruit outstanding and competent ministers for their 
membership. This is true of local councils of religious educa- 
tion, state and county cooperative work, denominational 
boards and committees, the various sections and committees 
of the International Council, and other groups. These should 
plan to use ministers in their work in this way. 

Pastors need to think of themselves, more than they have 
sometimes done, as the pastor of all in their parish, and 
especially the children. It is at this point of the pastor’s 
relationship to the younger children that many churches fail. 
Because these children are immature and already have the 
leadership of competent women in the church school, the 
minister too often feels that he has no personal responsibility 
or opportunity. On the contrary, he has a personal spiritual 
ministry to render to these children just as much as to the 
young people and adults of his congregation. It is a different 
ministry in details but just as needful and rewarding. To 
render that ministry would mean much to the children, to 
the church, and also to the minister’s life. And the path to 
such a service will be found along the lines of the best that 
Christian education, in its broad sense, has to offer. 

In these and in other ways then, the pastor is already 
moving into a central and important place in the program 
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of Christian education. More lay workers, of course, we 
must have, but at the same time the minister must see and 
occupy the unique position of constructive guidance that 
belongs to him and lies open before him. 


The above is the third in a series of editorials on nine major 
questions under the title “New Directions for Christian Educa- 
tion.” The topic next month will supplement the discussion 
above by dealing with the lay leader in religious education. 


Going Through the Motions 


A Christmas Meditation 


Fe FAMILY went through the motions of observing 
Christmas last year. 

Nothing they had ever had was omitted. 

The cards, the gay decorations, the gifts going and coming, 
the reunions, the thought for those in need—these were 
carried through without change. 

But underneath, in the thought of each one, there was 
something that took the heart out of all the plans and made 
them a set of mere motions. 

For, Mother seemed to be getting weaker day by day and 
each feared what none said—that she would not see Christ- 
mas with them again. 


The Christian world will go through the motions of ob- 
serving Christmas this year. 

Nothing we have ever had will be omitted. 

The anthems of praise, the sermons on the Prince of Peace, 
the dramas and processionals, the articles and the editor- 
ials—these we shall have unchanged. 

But underneath, in the minds of multitudes of those who 
rejoice and worship, there will be something to turn these 
into the mere motions of celebration. 

For, Peace on Earth seems to be growing weaker day by 
day, and many fear what some say—that it will not see 
Christmas with us again. 


God of the Ages, teach us, if we be able to learn, that 
always Life is ever Lord of Death, and Love shall never lose 
its own. 


P. Re #. 


Schools in Christian Living 


| ea reports from the fall series of Schools in Christian 
Living, which have been held in many sections of the 
country, are most promising. These Schools are proving to 
be a distinctly new and vital educational movement. They 
mark a shift from the “material-centered” to the “experi- 
ence-centered” approach for adults. They are really action- 
planning conferences rather than schools in the academic 
sense. As such, they mark a true beginning in the Christian 
reconstruction of community life, since they afford a means 
of uniting all Christians in fellowship, in common purpose, 
and in active service. Out of these Schools are already grow- 
ing plans to set up new councils of churches, to establish new 
types of inter-church activity, and to reach unchurched 
groups in surrounding territory. A full report and-evalua- 
tion of the recent series will be awaited with interest. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


God's Purpose 


and Our Lives 


By Hornett Harr* 


This is fourth in a series of devotional articles and medita- 
tion instruments prepared by Professor Hart on the topic, 
“Christian Leadership in a Time of Crises.’ Through these 
articles Dr. Hart is guiding experiences in meditation carried 
on by a number of JOURNAL readers who are sending re- 
ports to him. Readers can join the Meditation Fellowship 
at any time. 


OME of the purposes of meditation suggested by cor- 
respondents in the Meditation Fellowship are: “A 
deeper sense of relationship with God and his pur- 

poses”; “that I may do what I am supposed to do according 
to the Great Plan for personal betterment and training for 
service to humanity”; “ability to let God’s Spirit be mani- 
fested in my own life”; “active working with God”; “I 
want my life to be more Christlike in thought and actions.” 
The purpose most frequently expressed is “ability to work 
more effectively,” “knowledge as to how to serve others,” 
“sreater effectiveness in Christian living,’ and similar 
phrases. The second most frequent result hoped for is “a 
valid sense of the Divine,” to “realize the presence of God,” 
to “be better acquainted with God,” and the like. The first 
phrases quoted above unite these two purposes into one. 

The reality of communion between the spirit of the medi- 
tator and the Spirit in whom we live and move and have 
our being, was the subject of the November article in this 
series. We must now confront, reverently but realistically, 
the question of the reality and the meaning of a divine pur- 
pose in the world. 

Science has produced a fundamental religious revelation 
in its demonstration that each one of us is vitally a part 
of the universe out of which we have emerged. The bodies 
in which we dwell are living links in the evolutionary chain 
that stretches back through hundreds of millions of years 
to the microscopic single-celled animals from whom we are 
all descended. Our heart-beats express laws of the universe, 
just as do the tides of the sea and the procession of the 
seasons. When life stirred in the cells from which grew 
your body and my body, the same creative power was at 
work as when the first single-celled animal began his life on 
earth. 

Our brains are made up of atoms of hydrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, nitrogen, sodium, chlorine, phosphorus, and the like. 
Astronomers, with their telescopic spectroscopes, find those 
same chemical elements in stars from which light has been 
on its way for millions of years. That means that we think 
with the basic stuff out of which the universe is made. But 
it means also that :the basic stuff of the universe organizes 
itself into organs which think. 

This organizing process is evident on all levels of reality. 
The atom is an organization of electrons and protons. Water 
molecules in the freezing upper air organize themselves into 
the intricate patterns of snow crystals. Roses organize mud 
and sunshine into rich color, curving petals, and perfume. 
Cities organize themselves out of clay, stone, families, books, 
and human needs. International organization keeps grow- 
ing up persistently, in spite of wars and nationalistic self- 


* Professor of Social Ethics, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
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seeking, because creative organization is a basic process of 
the universe. 

Not only in the outer world, but in the inner world also, 
organization emerges creatively. Grammar and logic were 
not invented by college professors. They embody the uni- 
versal organizing process, which arranges words into sen- 
tences just as truly as it arranges atoms of hydrogen and 
oxygen into water, or protoplasm into the body of a hum- 
ming bird. Thought is part of the divine creativity. 

But is human thinking the highest thought in the uni- 
verse? We human beings who so painfully rediscover the 
rudiments of the mathematics on which the universe is built 
—-shall we conceitedly assume that our minds are the highest 
that the universe contains? We, who awaken after the uni- 
verse has been at work for hundreds of millions of years— 
shall we take it for granted that our human intelligences 
are the only consciousnesses which comprehend at all the 
process which makes our existence possible? 

We cannot live, physically, unless we adapt ourselves to 
the physical environment of which we are parts. Man pro- 
gresses industrially and intellectually as he learns to adjust 
himself to the growing patterns of the culture to which he 
belongs. And man finds the fundamental and vital meaning 
of life as he learns to come into creative relations with the 
spiritual Reality in whom he lives and moves and has his 
being. 

When Radio City was conceived, it began as an inspira- 
tion in that wordless and formless inner consciousness which 
we call “spirit.” This spiritual inspiration took form as 
ideas. These gave birth to inner images. These were em- 
bodied in paper-and-pencil sketches. These were amended 
and revised until at last they could be erected in concrete, 
steel, and marble. It is the nature of purpose to work thus. 
Spirit, to idea, to image, to working plan, to action, to in- 
stitution—such is the course of creativity. Such will be the 
process whereby a new world will be built—a world of 
brotherhood and freedom, of truth and beauty. The spirit 
from which that new world is to spring is in the conscious- 
ness of God, for man to bring into realization. 

The creative spirit, in its turn, emerges and grows out 
of material experience. Man lives and moves among con- 
crete objects and adventures. He sees great buildings, and 
these give birth to inner memories of buildings. These in turn 
give rise to abstract ideas of architecture and engineering. 
These enrich the spirit out of which new forms of buildings 
can emerge. So too the better world of which we dream must 
grow through our struggles in the actual world of which 
we are a part. Our living experience, distilled into spiritual 
insight, can give birth to patterns for civilization, through 
the inspiration of spiritual illumination. This is the heart- 
beat of God in the life of earth—this gathering of new vision 
out of the broken forms and struggles of the past; this 
turning of the new vision into actualities in the outer world 
of the future. 

Every one of us, in our daily work, is called to take his 
part in this influx and outflow of the creative spirit. We are 
organs of God’s experience and of his work. We are his 
eyes and hands. We humbly take our parts, as far as we 

(Continued on page 37) 


The verse-speaking 
choir at Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago. Their ra- 
dio broadcasts indicate 
the possibilities for serv- 
ices of worship, as well 
as for personality devel- 
opment, of this old form 
of dramatic entertain- 
ment. 
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The Possibilities of Radio in Religious 
Education 


By Owen C. Brown* 


UR PRESENT day world is radio minded. We are 

speaking to each other effectively and with mutual 

sympathy regardless of distance. A king is crowned 
in England and we in the quiet of our homes listen to the 
impressive ceremony six hours in advance, owing to the 
trick of instant transmission and our experience of longitude 
and time. Madame Chiang Kai-shek stands before the micro- 
phone in Nanking, China, and thousands of American homes 
tune in to hear her clear, persuasive voice in cultured English 
accent pleading the cause of her country. 

The radio has taken its place as a definite part of our 
cultural and spiritual life. Comic sketches, serious speeches, 
the news of the day, and great spiritual appeals all come to 
our ears as we sit in easy chairs in the family circle. And 
there, relaxed in comfort and friendliness, we are far more 
receptive to the challenge or the exhortation of a voice than 
we are in an audience where we have gone anticipating the 
formal character of the meeting and often unconsciously fix- 
ing ourselves in a sort of “‘sales resistance” attitude. It is per- 
fectly natural that we should be less critical of the message 
and more responsive to it in the informal and hospitable 
spirit of the home than we are of a message to a public 
audience. This may in part account for the popularity of 
the radio and it is certainly one reason for its high value. 

Business men have been quick to recognize this almost 
universal tendency to welcome the radio message. They have 
seized upon it and at one time had almost completely mo- 
nopolized it for advertising purposes. Even liquor interests 
have sought preferred time on the microphone, offering al- 
most fabulous prices and most attractive programs, but 
broadcasting companies quite generally are refusing all 


* Executive Secretary, American Baptist Publication Society, Northern 
Baptist Convention; chairman, Special Committee on the Use of Radio 
in Religious Education. 
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liquor advertisements and all programs in any way sponsored 
by liquor interests. 

Two years ago public sentiment was expressing itself so 
strongly in favor of non-profit broadcasting as against ad- 
vertising programs that Congress appointed a commission 
to make a careful study of the matter with a view to appro- 
priate legislation. Representatives from state and national 
religious and educational interests were heard and the mem- 
bers of the commission were very attentive to the presenta- 
tions, not only in the public hearings but also in private 
conversation. They assured us of their interest and their 
desire to be of assistance. Some fifty or sixty representatives 
of broadcasting companies attended these hearings and they 
also eagerly expressed their desire to secure and promote edu- 
cational and religious programs. Broadcasting companies 
prefer to make such concessions and give cooperation volun- 
tarily rather than to have laws passed which might make 
severe requirements. 

During the past few years there has been a rapidly grow- 
ing number of educational and religious broadcasts. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System sponsors “The Church of 
the Air” every Sunday at 10:00 A.M. Eastern time. Leaders 
in various denominations cooperate in securing speakers. We 
are all familiar with the ‘National Vespers’ with Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick as preacher and with other Sunday 
afternoon services under the direction of the Federal Council 
of Churches over the National Broadcasting Company’s 
chain. 

Both the Presbyterian and Methodist Foreign Mission 
Boards have a monthly three-quarters of an hour broadcast 
to mission fields at 11:45 P.M. on Sundays over KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and groups of missionaries, as 
far away as South Africa, are known to gather regularly to 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Bringing Christ to His Own Birthday 


By Lewis J. anp Heten H. SHERRILL* 


mas eve and said, “Daddy, don’t you know Jesus is 

happy today because tomorrow will be his birthday ?” 

But as adults, we often wonder if Jesus could be happy 
at our celebration of his birthday. Many thoughtful Christ- 


A LITTLE child cuddled close to her father on Christ- 


we do to make Christmas a 


mas festivities, though we could get along with a few less 
impersonations on the street corners and in-the stores. Isn’t 
it possible to keep Santa Claus for the very little child just 
as we keep Red Riding Hood and the Three Bears, but 
always with the spirit of make-believe? We can do that, and 


when the child asks, “Is he 


ians are asking, “What can 


religious festival instead of 
the commercialized, pagan 
celebration it has become?” 

We will have gone a long 
way in that direction if we 
can attain four qualities in 
our Christmas plans for this 
year: peace, truth, beauty, 
and joy. 

The first, though most es- 
sential, is one of the hardest 
to attain. The “Christmas 
rush” is a too well known 
phase of the season. What a 
difference it would make if 
for once we would do the 
Christmas sh pping early, 
and mail packages early, so 


that not only we ourselves but GOLD and frankincense and myrrh—three 


thousands of clerks in stores words 


and workers in post offices 
might come to the birthday 
of our Lord with a sense of 
calm instead of the usual 
nervous tension or even ex- 
haustion. 

In the days when Jesus 
lived, men often came to the 
Temple with a “Peace offer- 
ing,” to express thanksgiving 
or love. To achieve peace 
within ourselves as we come 
up to this great Christian fes- 
tival would be very like 
bringing a gift of the first 
magnitude to present to the 
Prince of Peace. 

A second essential, __ if 
Christmas is to be Christian, 
is truth. Surely this is impera- 
tive if we are to make the day 
embody the spirit of One who 


rare gifts 


The Gifts 


Whose great significance should catch the breath! 
A symbol of His Kingship was the gold, 
The frankincense, a symbol of His death. 
The myrrh was his High Priesthood—strange 


That through the centuries would signify 
The way the little new-born Christ would live, 
The way that He would die. 


W hat gifts of love, O Master, can I bring: 
Plain gifts that would be mine alone to give? 
Prophetic gifts to tell how I shall die, 
Significant of how I, too, shall live? 

The golden gifts of love, perhaps, dear Lord, 
As homage freely laid before Thy feet; 
The frankincense of selflessness, the myrrh 
Of kindness, fragrant, sweet. 


Accept my gifts today as if they were 
Gold and frankincense and myrrh. 


—GRrRACE NoLit CROWELL 


real?” We must answer him 
truthfully when the question 
comes, perhaps telling him 
the story of Saint Nicholas, a 
priest, later called a Saint by 
the Church. He spent a great 
part of his time doing kindly 
acts for the needy, with no 
sign to tell the source from 
which they came. Thus he has 
come to represent men’s idea 
of the way Christ would have 
us give, joyously, with no 
thought of any return to the 
giver. 

But, though we may desire 
to keep Santa Claus in our 
Christmas plans, he should be 
given second place from the 
beginning, the Christ child 
being always central. 

A visitor in Catholic coun- 
tries is impressed by the ten- 
der place which the infant 
Christ holds in the hearts of 
the people. In the same way 
among us, a little child can 
come to love the baby Jesus, 
through hearing again and 
again the beautiful story in 
Luke, and singing the cradle 
songs of Luther and Brahms. 

All of these are a part of 
the beauty of Christmas. 
There is no music in the 
world so beloved as the 
Christmas carols, but there is 
danger of cheapening them by 
hearing the same ones too 
often. Our enjoyment of the 
carols may be enriched by 
singing many of the very old 


still be ready for the time 


Talore 


said, “I am the truth.” vue 

Immediately one faces the 
question, “What shall we do about the Santa Claus legend?” 
Santa is such a jolly, beloved old saint that few of us would 
be willing to have his smiling face discarded from our Christ- 


* Dr. Sherrill is Dean and Mary Hamilton Duncan Professor of Re- 
ligious Education at the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

7 “The Three Wise Men,” painted by W. L. Taylor. Courtesy, Edward 
Gross Co., N.Y. 
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wt ones, and those from other 

countries, rather than wear- 
ing out the few most familiar and best loved ones by hearing 
them so often that they lose their meaning. 

In art as well as music, there is nowhere such a wealth 
of good material as the early Madonna pictures which we 
might use to make beauty a real part of Christmas. In 
decorating the house for the holidays, we could well make 

(Continued on page 36) 


The Real Significance of the Convention 


OR several reasons the Quadrennial Convention of 
Religious Education to be held in Columbus on June 
28-July 3, 1938, will be significant. 

One of the most important of the reasons for its signifi- 
cance is that it will represent another venture in cooperation 
among the Protestant forces of North America. 

The International Council, under whose auspices the 
Convention will be held, is a continuous manifestation of 
the possibilities of cooperation. Through it, state councils 
and denominations in the United States and Canada pool 
their resources in doing those things which they can do bet- 
ter together than they can do separately. The International 
Council includes in its constituency more than forty Protes- 
tant denominations in the two countries, and nearly thirty 
state councils of Christian education. These agencies in- 
clude in their membership more than three-fourths of all 
the Protestants of these two countries. The representatives 
of these forces have learned to work together so well that 
they have taken hold of the task of developing plans for the 
Convention in a way that is inspiring to observe. Not only 
do specialists in different fields, such as children’s work, 
young people’s work, adult work, leadership education, and 
so on, function effectively and smoothly in their committees, 
but the activities of the several committees are coordinated 
and integrated with a minimum of difficulty. Each of the 
standing committees of the International Council is sharing 
in the responsibility for planning the Convention program 
in its own special field. 

But the Convention not only represents successful co- 
operation on the part of Christian education forces of the 
denominations and state councils; there are twelve national 
interdenominational agencies cooperating with the Interna- 
tional Council. As is known to Journal readers, there is an 
ecumenical movement under way throughout the world. This 
ecumenical movement was represented in the conferences 
held during the past summer at Oxford and at Edinburgh. 
But right here at home in North America, in the Quadren- 
nial Convention of the International Council, there will be 
an unusual manifestation of that movement. This is indi- 
cated by the following list of agencies cooperating in plan- 
ning and conducting the Convention: 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
Council of Church Boards of Education 

National Council of Federated Church Women 

The American Association of Theological Schools 
United Stewardship Council 

Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada 
Council of Women for Home Missions 

Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
Home Missions Council 

The Religious Education Council of Canada 

World's Sunday School Association 

Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 


A second reason why this Convention will be unusually 
significant lies in the leadership available for service in the 
Convention. Most of the members of the professional staffs 
of the denominational boards of Christian education and of 
the state councils of Christian education will be available 
not only to help in planning the Convention but also to aid 
in the leadership of the forums, conferences, seminars, and 
in directing the exhibits. Beyond the professional Christian 
educators there will be available for the Convention many 
of the professional leaders of the other cooperating agencies 
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listed earlier in this article. The responses to the requests 
to these persons to serve on the sponsoring committees for 
the various areas to be dealt with in the Convention indi- 
cates a readiness to serve and a confidence that the Con- 
vention will render a worthwhile service to the Protestant 
cause in this country. It is literally true that between 500 
and 1,000 professional leaders in Christian education and 
in related fields will share in the leadership of the Conven- 
tion. Of course, in addition to these persons, there will be 
outstanding speakers who will participate in the programs 
of the main sessions of the Convention. 

The third reason for thinking of this Convention as being 
especially significant is that there will be available to it 
more resources in the way of printed materials and visual 
aids than have ever been available to any other convention 
or similar gathering in history. Just to give one of many 
possible illustrations, the sponsoring committee on missions 
for the Convention is gathering together the resources that 
have been prepared in the past by the various national de- 
nominational boards of missions and by the interdenomina- 
tional missions agencies. These resources will be reviewed 
by the examining committee and then a decision will be 
reached as to what new materials will be needed. However, 
it is recognized that many materials that will be especially 
useful in the Convention are already available and that sim- 
ply bringing them together will render a unique contribu- 
tion to the several thousand delegates who will participate 
in the Convention. And if space permitted, one might go on 
and refer to more than twenty-five different areas to be 
dealt with in the Convention program within which the re- 
sources available from many agencies in the United States 
and North America can be utilized in the Convention. 

These three reasons for the significance of the Conven- 
tion indicate to some extent the attraction that will draw 
5,000 or more delegates from the United States and Canada 
to Columbus next summer. 


A New Discussion Guide 


Christianizing Your Community is the name of a new 
30-page pamphlet issued by the International Council of 
Religious Education. It has as a sub-title: “A guide to ex- 
ploration of life about you; to presentation of discoveries to 
others; to action.” It is designed for use of both youth and 
adult groups interested in making a study of ‘““The Christian 
Challenge to the Modern World.” This will be recognized 
as the theme of the Quadrennial Convention, June 28 to 
July 3, 1938, and the pamphlet is, in a way, a pre-conven- 
tion discussion guide. However, the effective use of this 
guide in a group is in no way contingent upon attendance 
at the Convention. 

The Guide contains suggestions as to how to arouse the 
Christian conscience of the community, specific suggestions 
regarding eleven areas of life that might be explored, de- 
scriptions of several methods for graphically presenting facts 
to other persons, and information regarding the 1938 Con- 
vention. A brief bibliography appears in connection with 
each area of the community life that may be explored. 
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Is Supervision by Personal Conference 
Practical? 


By Paut H. Vietru* 


as an effective means of training for service. Every 
superintendent or supervisor gives some personal guid- 
ance to his workers even if it is nothing more than a casual 
suggestion for their work. 

In its more systematic form, personal counseling for the 
improvement of teaching becomes supervision through visita- 
tion of the teacher at work and personal conference before 
and after such visits. The application of this technique im- 
plies that there is a good spirit of understanding between the 
person to be supervised and the supervisor. It implies that 
they have agreed on certain things which are to be observed 
and about which they are to have a conference. It implies 
that ample time will be set aside for deliberate discussion 
and consideration of the problems involved. It implies fur- 
ther that a plan will be carefully set up whereby the proper 
visit and the conferences may be carried out. 

Such personal guidance through visits and conference 
does not necessarily mean that the supervisor will in every 
case tell the teacher how to improve his work. It means that 
the two of them are together going to attack the problem of 
more effective teaching. In many cases the supervisor may 
have no more light upon the subject than the teacher, but 
together they may find more light. Moreover, it also is the 
supervisor's opportunity to call to the attention of the teacher 
pertinent reading material which will be a help in solving the 
problem which he is facing. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, given a competent super- 
visor and a willing teacher, such visitation and conference 
could be made exceedingly effective for the improvement of 
the teacher’s work. The question which the title of this 
article raises is, “Is this type of guidance practical?” 

This question has been raised in the writer’s mind because 
he has been able to find so few stipervisors who use this 
technique effectively. Although books on the improvement 
of religious education have recommended it again and again, 
most superintendents and supervisors find very good reason 
for not carrying out this technique to any great extent. 

For a number of years the writer has taught classes 
_ of theological students specializing in religious education in 

the subject of supervision and has always included for major 
attention the visitation-conference technique. He has even 
_ gone so far as to make an assignment of one such complete 
_ Visitation-conference to be carried out and completely re- 
ported as a part of the requirements for the course. In every 
case it has been the most difficult report to get because even 
mature and experienced students with a certain amount 
of graduate training and with a full understanding of the 
‘technique involved were somehow unable to secure just the 
right situation in which the project could be carried out. 
There are obvious obstacles in the way of the effective 
_use of the visitation conference technique. Among them are 
such as the following: 
1. Teachers do not have the necessary training and ex- 


Pere ster guidance of workers has appealed to many 


__ Director of Field Work and Associate Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion, Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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perience to profit by this type of guidance. It implies a 
measure of professional attitude, interest, and experience. 
The teacher who just does not begin to understand what it 
is all about is not a very good subject to be dealt with so 
specifically as this technique requires. 

2. Teachers fear or resent this type of guidance. This is 
largely due to a failure to understand the purpose of super- 
vision. If this purpose were understood, it would seem that 
every teacher would be eager to get all the possible help 
which may come from another person’s looking on and 
diagnosing the situation from his viewpoint. The very use 
of the term “supervision” has, perhaps, enhanced this feeling 
of fear and resentment. Obviously the right attitude between 
teacher and supervisor must first be developed before this 
technique can be used very effectively. 

3. The working conditions in many churches do not lend 
themselves very well to this type of guidance. It is difficult 
for the observer to break into a class circle which is com- 
peting in the same room with many other similar circles. 
If he does seek to help a teacher working under these con- 
ditions, the possible help he can give is limited by these 
very unfavorable conditions. Some supervisors feel that this 
technique can be used only in cases where there is a separate 
classroom. 

4. The time factor constitutes a very important deterrent 
to many supervisors. The minimum time involved in a com- 
plete visitation and conference will probably exceed three 
hours. Most supervisors find it difficult to devote this much 
time to an individual worker in any particular week. More- 
over, if a visitation is to be effective, it requires that the 
supervisor give his undivided attention to that particular 
teacher and his class during an entire Sunday morning, or 
at least a major part of it. Many supervisors feel that they 
cannot concentrate to this extent because their attention 
is required to many other details of the program. 

5. The available time for the teacher is also an important 
factor, for many teachers feel that the necessary preparation 
required and then the attendance at the sessions of the 
church school is about all the time they can give. It is not 
easy for them to devote an additional two hours in any given 
week to conferences. This problem can be solved to some 
extent if the supervisor is in a position to meet his teacher 
at a time and place convenient to the teacher. When the 
teacher, on the other hand, must suit the supervisor’s time 
because both of them are voluntary workers, it becomes even 
more difficult. 

The results which have been achieved through the appli- 
cation of the visitation conference technique have been rated 
high by those who have given it a fair trial. Almost without 
exception, the writer’s students have reported that having 
once fulfilled the conditions of this assignment, they feel 
that it was very worth while and helpful both to them as 
supervisors and to the teacher whom they visited. In his own 
limited experience, the writer has achieved similarly favor- 
able results. 

(Continued on page 37) 


A Program of Cooperative Field Service 
Through the International Council 


By Roy G. Ross 


WELCOME tthis opportunity of setting before the 

many readers of the International Journal the plans for 

the field program of the International Council. For 
these plans are the concern of all who are interested in the 
cause of Christian education. ‘ 

For several years there has been an increasingly insistent 
demand from the constituency of the International Council 
of Religious Education for an enlarged field service. This 
demand has grown out of the conviction that we are greatly 
in need of a field strategy which will undergird denomina- 
tional and interdenominational educational services, which 
will articulate church and extra-church character education 
movements, which will make present educational resources 
available in a more effective way to local churches, and 
which will ‘extend the facilities of Christian education to 
the “unreached”’ areas of our American life. 

The International Council is now ready to announce a 
program which includes Field Administration, Field Coun- 
selling, Community Relations, Extension, Promotion of 
Weekday and Vacation Church Schools, a new advance in 
Leadership Education, and the enlistment of greater lay 
participation and support. This plan involves the coordina- 
tion of personnel and resources from several historical angles 
in a new field emphasis. It also involves a new focus of 
attention on the part of the entire staff of the International 
Council. 

The present action of the International Council is based 
on a very careful investigation of the desires of our con- 
stituent units carried on over a period of several years. 
These desires are expressed in actions of the Executive 
Committee authorizing this line of service, approving the 
necessary budget, defining relationships, and looking toward 
the provision of adequate funds. Many other expressions of 
the will of our constituents have come through personal con- 
versations, letters, and informal expressions of conviction on 
the part of various Council groups. 

Among the historical factors which have entered into 
our field situation are such matters as the increasing de- 
mands of adult work which have made it impossible for 
Mr. Munro to carry longer the double tasks of Field and 
Adult Work; the pioneering work in community relations 
carried on in recent years by Mr. J. R. Hargreaves; the 
developing needs of the National Protestant Laymen’s Com- 
mission which was authorized in 1936 and has done valuable 
exploratory work; the transfer of administrative responsi- 
bility for weekday and vacation church school work to the 
Council; and relationships’ with Federal Council in field 
administration which have been developing rapidly. In view 
of these needs and of the historical factors involved, the 
following actions have been taken by the International 
Council as the next steps in establishing its future field 
service: 

1. Dr. Forrest L. Knapp has been transferred to part 
time work as Director of Field Administration. Through 
this part time service, he will be responsible for evolving a 
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broad strategy of field service, for working out effective 
relationships with other national interdenominational agen- 
cies, for marshalling the total staff resources of the Inter- 
national Council in a more effective field service, and for 
the devising of more effective relationships between de- — 
nominational and interdenominational lay and professional 
forces in such a total program of field service. 

2. Mr. J. B. Ketcham has been called as Associate Di- 
rector of Field Administration. Mr. Ketcham will work 
with Dr. Knapp along the above general lines. He will be 
responsible especially for instituting helpful national services 
to state interdenominational agencies and for working out 
effective plans whereby state agencies can render an ex- 
panded service through both church and extra-church 
channels. 

3. Mr. W. Dyer Blair has been called as Director of 
Community Relations and Director of Weekday and Va- 
cation Church School Extension. Mr. Blair will be Execu- 
tive Secretary of the staff committee on extra-church rela- 
tionships and will be responsible especially for those phases 
of extra-church services which relate to the specific local 
community. As a part of his Community Relations portfolio, 
he will also promote those phases of our educational program 
which function most largely on a community basis, namely, 
weekday and vacation church school work. 

4. The Board of Trustees has authorized the call of a 
Director of the Laymen’s Commission. This person would 
develop a fellowship of laymen through Protestantism, 
whose purpose would be to make possible a more effective 
enrichment of their own lives and to lead laymen into a 
fuller relationship with the administrative agencies in the 
field of religious education. 

The General Secretary is still working with the Laymen’s 
Commission in an effort to find funds for the support of 
the proposed leadership for the Laymen’s Commission and 
in an attempt to find the leader with best possible qualifica- 
tions. At the same time, study is being given to the problem 
of adequately relating the work which would be done by 
the Laymen’s Commission to the total adult program of the 
International Council, and to the task of extending the 
facilities of Christian education to the “unreached.” It is 
hoped that supplementary announcement on this phase of 
our service may be made soon. : 

The new field service is being instituted in close coopera- 
tion with the Federal Council of Churches. The general 
lines of this cooperation were approved in the last Annual 
Meeting. They were amplified during the past summer by 
a special Advisory Committee which was representative of 
the Field Committee, the interdenominational boards and 
state interdenominational organizations of both the merged 
and unmerged types. 

According to these plans, all field personnel is subject to 
joint approval by the International Council and the Fed- 
eral Council. Moreover, it is expected that the field directors 
of the two organizations will work in the closest possible 
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cooperation in devising and administering a joint program 
of counseling and service. Detailed statements are available 
on request, setting forth the general field plans, the provision 
which has been made for community relations and the de- 
tailed plan of cooperation with other national interdenomi- 
national agencies. 


Director of Weekday and 
Vacation Schools 


EV. W. DYER BLAIR has been elected 

to the staff of the International 
Council as Director of Community 
Relations and Director of Weekday 
and Vacation Church School Work. 
He succeeds Mr. Paul D. Eddy, 
who recently resigned to take the presi- 
dency of Adelphi College. Mr. Eddy 
was employed by the Daily Vacation 
Bible School Association, with head- 
quarters in New York City. Due, however, to the fact that 
the Daily Vacation Bible School Association has been in- 
creasingly integrating its administrative responsibility with 
that of the International Council, Mr. Blair is being em- 
ployed for this task by the International Council on funds 
which will partially be made available by that Association. 
He will have an assistant in the New York office through 
whom he will continue to maintain the eastern contacts of 
the International Council in this field. 

For nine years Mr. Blair has been on the staff of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, as Director 
of Weekday and Vacation Church Schools and Educational 
Director of the Department of Religious Education. He 
comes to the Council with the highest recommendations of 
those who have been associated with him in this work. He 
is a native of Texas, where he did his college work, taught 
in the public schools, and acted for five years as City 
Boys’ Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Houston. In 1923 he 
was the Texas delegate to the World Boys’ Workers 
Conference held in Austria. In 1924 he went to New York 
City and attended Columbia University. He received the 
M.A. degree after completing work begun at Chicago 
University. He continued graduate study leading to the 
degree of Ph.D., taking a number of courses at Union 
Theological Seminary, and has since had one term at 
Oxford University. He is an ordained minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

While a student at Columbia Mr. Blair served as Head- 
master of the Wright Oral School and for two years as 
Director of Religious Education at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York. His book, The New Vacation 
Church School, published by Harpers, is considered by 
many to be the best statement in this field. For four years 
he was director of a laboratory: class for vacation church 
school workers at New York University. 

Mr. Blair has done an excellent piece of work in pro- 
moting weekday and vacation church schools in the New 
York area and in training teachers for this work. His 
long term of service in this area, his wide acquaintance 
with the interdenominational personnel, his attractive per- 
sonality, and his ability in administration make him ad- 
mirably fitted to undertake his new work. 
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Associate in Field 
Counselling 


Re JOHN BURNS KETCHAM, Direc- 
tor of Religious Education of the 
Rochester Federation of Churches, has 
been called to the staff of the Interna- 
tional Council as Associate Director of 
Field Administration to render special 
help to state councils of religious edu- 
cation. He will counsel with state 
groups on means of effective coopera- 
tion with the leaders of church and 
extra-church agencies, and their respective organizations on 
the state level. 

Mr. Ketcham was born in Brooklyn, New York. He 
graduated from Colgate University in 1928 and received 
the B.D. degree from Union Theological Seminary in 1932. 
During his first year in the Seminary he served as Director 
of Boys’ Work at the Judson Memorial Baptist Church. 
He then became Director of Young People’s Work and As- 
sociate Director of Religious Education for the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches, a position he held until September, 
1934. Since that time he has been Director of Religious 
Education for the Federation of Churches of Rochester and 
Monroe County, New York. While in Rochester he has 
acted as chairman of the Youth Advisory Committee of the 
New York State Council of Churches and Religious Edu- 
cation, and as Director of the New York State Youth Con- 
ference. He has also served as supervisor of week day schools 
for the Rochester Committee. Mr. Ketcham is an ordained 
minister of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

His nine years of interdenominational experience in the 
field of religious education will enable Mr. Ketcham to 
render many valuable immediate services to our constituent 
agencies, while at the same time he studies various types of 
state administration and, in cooperation with Dr. Knapp, 
helps to evolve a total field strategy. 


Important Council Bulletins 


The Church and Community Coordination is the title of 
a new bulletin prepar-d by Mr. Paul D. Eddy to meet the 
need of people interested in a total community program 
and a greater participation of the church in the life of the 
community. It is based on a study of the Ohio State-National 
Commission on Church and Community Coordination, 
which represents six state and national interdenominational 
forces of cooperative Protestantism. Copies of this bulletin, 
costing 35 cents each, cash with order, may be obtained 
from your denominational headquarters, your state council 
office, or from the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

The service bulletin, Christian Education and the Alcohol 
Problem, presents various phases of the situation with respect 
to alcohol and the liquor traffic today, and suggests basic 
educational principles, objectives, and methods for an im- 
proved program of temperance education. Leaders will find 
it a valuable aid. The charge is ten cents a copy. 


Dramatics for Personal Enrichment 


By Lucy WetzE, McMi.uin* 


ANY years ago there walked along the shores of 
Galilee One who taught the way of abundant liv- 
ing. He instructed his friends in the fine art of 

neighborliness and the understanding of all mankind. His 
was a way of personality enrichment, companionship, the way 
of brotherhood. 

Today our youth face problems of social and economic 
relations, of peace and war. Their personal way of living 
will determine their answers to these grave situations. Some 
of our psychologists tell us that our leisure determines the 
real character of a man. One of the most influential of 
projects used by church and community groups for leisure 
hours is that of dramatics. Too frequently the church has 
frowned on such enterprises. However, more and more often 
drama is coming home to a place 
within the church itself. Long ago 
the church mothered drama, letting 
her histories and dogmas reach the 
common people through that medi- 
um. Again we realize that such 
projects are worthwhile not only 
in propagation of idealism, but in 
the enrichment of personalities of 
those taking part in such enter- 
prises. 

Within recent years there was in 
a small village a group of young 
people with only part time employ- 
ment and a great deal of leisure 
time on their hands. Only a few 
years before their school had taken 
their entire interest. Then without 
preparation to meet idleness, they 
found themselves inadequate to use 
their time profitably. The school 
was no longer concerned. ‘The 
church could not afford to light and 
heat a room. The pool room offered 
the only lighted place around the 
town triangle. There were too 
many evenings with no place to go. 
A dramatic club was formed. The 
American Legion offered its hall for one night a week. 
The home of the director became another meeting place for 
the group. 

At first, one act plays, very simple ones, were used. It 
was possible to rent the high school auditorium for presenta- 
tions. The following year the school asked the group to meet 
in one of the rooms there, and dignified its activities by 
classing it as adult education. The community became quite 
pround of the organization. Various community clubs sought 
the services of the group. The climax of the year was reached 
when the players presented “Dust of the Road,” by Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman, at a union church service on Good 
Friday evening. 

At the close of two years’ work the group got together 
for an informal discussion. Among the opinions and state- 
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Reticious Dramas DEVELOP PERSONALITY 


ments offered were the following. “I never knew before 
how necessary it is to work with the other fellow.” “We all 
get enthusiastic about such things at the beginning; it’s car- 
rying through that counts.” “Next time I’ll know back stage 
work is important. Last time I let the sun come up too 
soon.” “It’s fun working hard to give pleasure to others.” 
And of the “Dust of the Road,” one said, “Most of us are 
pretty respectable when folks are watching us. It’s the secret 
wrongs that are hard to fight.” The young man who took 
the lead said, “Mrs. Mac, did you know how awful it is to 
betray friendship?” 

In a certain city church there is what they choose to call 
a dramatic tradition. For more than ten years they have 
given one or two dramas a year. These were given mostly 
at Easter and Christmas. The 
group is composed of different aged 
people, held together by a loose or- 
ganization and the ability of the 
leader. They have developed an in- 
terest in stage craft, and the beauty 
and art of dramatic presentations. 
Last winter the use of Fred East- 
man’s “The Tinker” brought to 
large audiences the vivid realiza- 
tion of the lasting values of Christ- 
mas. The Tinker’s philosophy and 
David’s reading of the will are 
never to be forgotten in the hearts 
of those who took part. 

John wrote, “For he that loveth 
not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen.” Dramatics are helpful in 
making spiritual adjustments; for 
how can a man practice the golden 
rule unless he understands how his 
neighbor feels? By acting the part 
of a character one may experience 
a deep sense of sympathy with a per- 
son different from himself, which 
perhaps is one of the necessary emo- 
tions if one is to love his neighbor 
as himself. In the devalowatedl of Christian personality, self 
control and understanding are among the paramount needs. 
There is no finer way of better understanding than the 
study of another’s background, the bearing of his burdens. 
This may be done imaginatively in creating a character role. 
Our dreams contribute greatly to our personalities, and 
drama may do much to determine those dreams. 

We find in religious dramatics, one path toward a better 
use of the leisure time of our boys and girls. We find in 
this use of an old art a vitalizing force which enriches per- 
sonality, strengthens loyalties, and points a way of co- 
operation with others. It gives an understanding that leads 
toward that brotherhood which Christ came to bring. It 
creates a more abundant living, which greatly blesses the 
church group, as well as the individual. 
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How to Make a Costume 
Book 


By Eruetr Laros* 


per costuming for biblical and Oriental pageants usu- 
ally presents a perplexing problem to amateur groups. 
- One director overcame this difficulty by making a “Cos- 
tume Book.” 

A pageant arranged by the group, in which the three 
Wise Men were the principal characters, was to be pre- 
sented at Christmas time. But they had no directions for cos- 
_tumes. However, director and participants read every bit 
of available material on the subject, and then the idea of 
a costume book was evolved. 

Brief notes were made of descriptions of costumes from 
Bible Dictionaries, Ben Hur by Lew Wallace, The Other 
Wise Man by Henry Van Dyke, and similar books, with a 
memorandum of the source of the information, so that other 
persons using the book would know where to find complete 
descriptions. 

To supplement the notes, pictures were collected, and the 
whole made into a loose leaf book. Some of the best pictures 
were those from Scripture calendars. A margin an inch 
wide should be left below the picture, and this reénforced 
by a strip of gummed paper, such as merchants use for seal- 
ing packages. A roll costs about fifteen cents. Three holes 
two and three-quarters inches apart were punched in the 
margin of the pictures and in the sheets containing the 
notes. Then loose-leaf book rings were used to bind the ma- 
terial into a book. 

Since then, pictures taken from various Sunday school 
papers, especially the colored ones used in the children’s 
departments, have been added ; and now the group has a very 
complete costume book of biblical characters. 

Pictures of other costumes have been included, some cut 
from calendars and others clipped from magazines. Also, 
a list of books containing-good descriptions of costumes has 
been inserted. 

Manuscript covers, such as are used for legal papers, or 
sheets of cardboard make very acceptable covers. But the 
most durable and satis- 
factory ones are old check 
book covers cut to proper 
size with a razor blade. 

The book is indexed 
by numbering the pic- 
tures I, 1-A, 2, 2-A, etc. 
Tabs for this purpose 
may be secured at a sta- 
tionery store; or tabs 


may be made from 
gummed flaps of unsealed 
envelops cut in little 


strips half an inch wide 
and an inch long, then 
folded and pasted on the 
corner of the picture, the 
folded end extending out 
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about one-quarter inch beyond the edge of the picture. 

Thus, a very complete and satisfactory costume book may 
be made, and the only expense will be twenty or thirty 
cents for rings. Tape may be used instead of rings, but it is 
not so satisfactory. 

When a play is to be presented, the pictures of the cos- 
tumes to be used, together with the notes, are taken from 
the book and made into a small book for the costume com- 
mittee. 


“If He Had Not Come 


By FLORENCE GorDON* 


te year we started preparations for observing Christ- 
mas on the day after Thanksgiving. “We” is a group 
of Junior girls, who meet for religious education each Fri- 
day afternoon after school. That holiday Friday, instead 
of the usual indoor session, we went on a “mystery hike.” 
Aside from knowing that the hike would start at the chapel 
where we meet and end at the main church, about a mile 
away, the girls had, contrary to the case in their frequent 
trips, no idea of its plan. 

Arrived at the Sunday school room in the chapel, they 
were told the first portion, only, of Nan F. Weeks’ story, 
“If He had not come.”? This tells of the little boy whose 
mother had to interrupt her reading of the Christmas story 
at the words “If He had not come.” Later, the boy made 
some discoveries of what that would have meant to the 
world about him. Today, we said, we would make some dis- 
coveries right in our own neighborhood. On our walk we 
would seek things or places that would be missing if there 
had been no Christmas. Anyone noting such an article or 
place would call it to the attention of one of the two girls 
whose duty it would be to list them on little pads they 
carried. 

At once the “purposeful thinking” started. “There 
wouldn’t be this chapel, would there? Put that down, 
Doris.” “Right in this room—there wouldn’t be that pic- 
ture of Jesus as the Good Shepherd, or that Madonna.” 
We emerged from the chapel. Across the street stands a 
modern public school. We debated whether there would 
have been schools, free 
ones, open to poor as 
well as rich on equal 
terms, with a _ door 
marked “Girls” as well 
as an entrance for boys. 
Are there schools like 
that in non- Christian 


(Continued on page 21) 

* Weehawken, New Jersey. 

1 Nan F. Weeks, “If He had 
not come,” Keystone Graded 
Lessons, Course IV, Part I. 
Dec. 1936 Junior Missionary 
Friend, Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, published at 
581 Boylston St., Boston. 
Adaptation for primaries, “If 
Jesus Had Not Come,” in 
Three Christmases, edited by 
Ethel M. Smith. Methodist 
Board of Education, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago, toc. 
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Are You Listening? 


HAT hast thou in thy hand?” 

inquired Jehovah of Moses one 

day, when Moses was feeling 
as pessimistic about the social situation 
in which he lived as we do after read- 
ing the morning paper. This familiar 
story always makes us conscious of the 
fact that we frequently fail to take ad- 
vantage of great opportunities that lie 
close at hand. 

One of the best of these is the oppor- 
tunity for growth in mind and spirit that 
radio offers. True, there are some un- 
pleasant commercials; there is much 
“jazz” ; there are lurid murder and crime 


By Lena Knapp 


Other articles in this issue 
describe the use being made by 
religious radio 
time. However, a number of 


workers of 


the programs regularly heard 
broadcasting 
chains provide opportunities 
for cultural and _ spiritual 
growth. If a list of the pro- 
grams mentioned in this article 


over national 


were printed in your church 
bulletin or posted on a bulletin 
board, it would help others in 
your church to choose their 
radio programs more wisely. 


sents nationally known speakers on vital 
religious subjects. This is sponsored by 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America in addition to its other 
programs which are well known. It is a 
rare privilege to hear these men in a 
monthly series of talks. These leaders 
have devoted themselves for years to 
thinking through the implications of 
Jesus’ teaching for our times and simply 
by “listening in” one may share the re- 
sults of their labors, achieving thereby 
growth toward more Christian attitudes 
and habits. 


Almost every section of our country 


stories. However, radio is a human insti- 

tution and it must serve the interests of all groups. The 
work of the great leaders in radio to promote and increase 
the good and decrease the bad to the vanishing point is show- 
ing results. This is obvious to anyone who consistently plans 
his “listening time,”’ and who reads even a few of the arti- 
cles dealing with this subject. 

Presumably every reader of this article is aware of the 
outstanding musical programs such as the Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour, the General Motors Concert, and the New 
York Philharmonic Concert, not to mention many other 
fine programs of symphonic music. By taking a moment and 
a penny postcard every Sunday night one may write for an 
advance program of the Ford Sunday Evening Hour. This 
provides a convenient, inexpensive way of getting acquainted 
with the artists on this program, through the human inter- 
est stories given in these programs. Also there are various 
radio memberships in the New York Philharmonic Society. 
The five dollar membership provides a very remarkable edu- 
cation in the field of music through the annotated program 
guides that are sent out. Details are given in the Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts. 

Another outstanding educational program in music is the 
Music Appreciation Hour, Friday at 2:00 P.M., E.S.T., 
conducted by Dr. Walter Damrosch. While this is required 
listening for 7,000,000 school children, it is selected listen- 
ing for countless adult groups. 

Our Christian ideals can be strengthened and expanded 
by a discriminating use of the radio. Who can measure even 
in imagination the influence of National Vespers on the 
thinking and, we hope, the actions of Christians, as Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, or a Christian of like stature, 
speaks to us over the air? National Vespers, Sunday after- 
noon at 4:00, E.S.T., is probably the most universally 
popular of religious programs. Increasingly popular among 
Christians should be the Message of Israel program Satur- 
day evening at 7:00, E.$.T. How near together Jews and 
Christians are in their basic religious philosophy is revealed 
with astonishing clarity by these programs. Religion in the 
News, Saturday, 6:45, E.S.T., is now back on the air. One 
who wishes to strengthen his conviction that religion is part 
of every phase of life, a way of living, not a set of creeds, 
should take advantage of this offering of the air lanes. 

This fall Time for Thought, daily at 12:00, E.S.T.., pre- 
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has brief morning devotional services 
over local stations. Do you take advantage of these? Perhaps 
you have listened once or twice and have not liked them. 
What did you do about it? What could you have done? 

It is very easy to become discouraged over the general 
chaos of our present world order, and to wonder whether 
even Christianity can ever make the Beloved Community a 
living reality. Then, from some source comes a ray of light. 
Such an experience comes in the following statement: 

“Today, we shudder at the beast in mankind. We read 
of Chinese cities afire, of women and children slaughtered. 
We read of Spanish atrocities, of Nazi persecution of Jews. 

“We read-those things and we are afraid. What is hap- 
pening to men that so much blood must be shed? What will 
happen to man? Will he never learn to live and let live? 
Will he never solve the problem of eternal peace? 

“Then, we turn to such a program as was presented by 
the Magic Key of RCA on Sunday, September 19. Sitting 
in our home, we heard police boats and police cars bottling 
up a theoretical criminal in Boston; we heard fire-fighters in 
Trenton, N.J., and the orders their chief gave them. We 
heard from airplanes in flight above Wake Island in the 
Pacific, above Washington, New York, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Amsterdam, Berlin, Rome, Paris, and Switzer- 
land. We heard Captain Robert B. Irving of H.M.S. Queen 
Mary, conversing over salty Atlantic miles with John B. 
Kennedy in New York. 

“Tn minutes, the whole world was spanned. Working in 
amazing harmony, more than 750 technicians at their posts 
all over the civilized continents did the technical chores 
which gave to us a bewildering and inspiring demonstration 
of radio’s service to mankind. 

“But to us, this amazing demonstration was more than a 
performance of technical brilliance. It was a measure of 
man’s genius, and a proof of the soul that is in him. 

“So, listening, we knew that though wars in Europe and 
Asia may rage and men may rip the bodies of their brothers 
with shrapnel, we still can have faith that some day the 
people of the earth may learn to live in brotherly love. For 
the problem of peace and friendship must inevitably yield 
to the genius of man. Once, enduring peace and the trans- 
mission of voices through space were twin impossibilities. 
Now, the latter is a vivid reality, the other must come.’ 


* By Curtis Mitchell. Used by permission of Radio Guide. 
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How the Family 


By Joun R. 


HEIR attitude toward the “almighty dollar’ has 

much to do with the ideals which our children de- 

velop. Whether they regard money as the goal of life 
or as an incidental along the way depends very largely 
upon the atmosphere of the home in which they grow up. 

It takes money to raise a family. Rarely is there enough 
cash in sight to do everything which seemingly needs to be 
done. Often the scantiness of the income creates daily diffi- 
culties. Poverty has a way of thwarting many noble ambi- 
tions. It is exceedingly easy for financial matters to crowd 
into the foreground of family life. Sometimes the phrase, 
“Tf only we could afford it’? becomes a sort of dinner table 
refrain, while the four words, “If we were rich” can become 
the final statement of the family hopes. An almost messianic 
significance can attach itself to the casual phrase, ‘When 
we have more money.” 

Such habits of speech and the corresponding attitudes of 
mind may have a baneful effect upon our children. Some 
of us grew up in homes which were comparatively well-to-do 
but where it was the habit to “talk poor.” As children we 
had not yet learned to discount the economical vocabulary 
of our elders, and as a consequence our days were darkened 
by a seeming necessity to clutch at the pennies. We still feel 
“cheap” at the memory of some of the shabby economies 
into which we were led by a misguided sense of duty. 

Parental parsimony sometimes puts young people into 
terrible predicaments. When the present generation was 
growing up it was considered “smart” for children to ride 
for half fare as long as possible. Particularly pitiable was 
the plight of the over-grown girl of fourteen who was sent 
from Oklahoma to Chicago on a half-fare ticket with in- 
structions to slump down in the seat whenever the conductor 
went by. The trip was not worth the humiliation to which 
the young lady was subjected. 

A college graduate who is threatened with a nervous 
break-down recently traced part of his difficulties, at least, 
to a bit of parental canniness. In order that he might attend 
a high school which was supposed to have a bit more “class” 
than that of the district in which he lived, this boy was 
directed to register as the ward of some friends, giving their 
address as his home. The result of this bit of deception was 
that he did not dare make friends during the most critical 
period of adolescence for fear of being found out. As a con- 
sequence his thoughts were turned in upon himself and the 
scene set for a subsequent disaster. 

Endless troubles arise when a child learns to think too 
much in terms of dollars and cents. We have known young- 
sters who wanted to discover the price tag which had 
adorned every gift. When high school young people are un- 
duly impressed with their own expensiveness they tend to 
grab at the first opportunity for. self support which comes 
over the horizon. One questions the wisdom of stressing 
even the cost of a college education. Dollars and cents are 
sorry symbols with which to express parental responsibility. 
We do not want our children to think of themselves as pri- 
marily an item of expense, as a drain on the family pocket- 


book. 


* Editorial Secretary, Commission on Missions of the General Council 
of Congregational and Christian Churches, New York City. 
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Obviously the more cramped the family income the more 
difficult is it to keep the dollar sign in the background. Yet 
our ideal should be to work out the best adjustment possible 
under the circumstances, and then to quit talking about 
financial problems in public. As soon as they are old enough 
to understand such matters, the children should know the 
essential facts concerning the economic background of their 
lives. At the same time they should be led to see that life 
has other values which cannot be rung up on a cash register. 
The self-respect of our children should not be dependent 
upon the financial status of their parents. Our own attitude 
should make it clear that financial profit is not the end-all 
and be-all of our existence. Great is the gain if we can take 
a humorous attitude towards such matters. When money 
comes our way it is better to laugh than to act as though 
all our hopes are about to be realized; and when money is 
conspicuously lacking it is more blessed to laugh than to 
weep. Or putting the matter another way, it is bad enough 
for us to have to scrimp our expenditures without darkening 
the skies for our children as well. Youth should never be 
allowed to feel that financial difficulties are utterly calami- 
tous. There are worse things in life than being “broke.” 

The better attitude is to regard money as merely an inci- 
dental means to the great ends of life. We should not glory 
in the getting of it; we should seek wisdom in our use of it. 

Our children are more likely to derive their standards of 
value from the way we spend our money than from the 
ideals to which we give vocal allegiance. They know when 
we are using our dollars for purposes of self-display through 
showy living, the purchase of expensive clothes, or the selec- 
tion of an automobile with an eye to the impression which 
it will make upon our neighbors. They quickly detect the 
place which we give in our expenditures to amusements, read- 
ing matter, and education. They can tell us what is the 
relative value which we give to the nourishment of the 
stomach as comapred with the enrichment of the mind. If 
we want them to cherish standards which are reasonable and 
sane we must exemplify those standards by our own use of 
our financial means. 

Of nothing is it more true that we learn by doing than 
of spending. Children need the experience of deciding how 
to use money. Without some early training along this line 
they will make fools of themselves at the earliest opportunity. 
The ideal arrangement is for them to spend that which they 
have earned, but the juvenile opportunities for money mak- 
ing are growing steadily less. The most feasible plan in 
the ordinary home is a specified allowance. 

The virtue of a regular income for boys and girls depends 
upon the freedom with which they are allowed to spend 
whatever amounts are in their possession. To give a child 
some money and then tell him exactly what to do with it 
is exasperating to the child, and teaches him nothing. On 
the other hand, foolish purchases are frequently valuable 
as experiences. After a child has parted with his money to 
no purpose he is likely to develop a little wisdom. Here is 
an area where parents need to exercise their sense of humor. 
When a college boy sells his best suit for a song, his mother 
is tempted to give vent to righteous indignation, but the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“Our Rapio FAmity DiscussEp THEIR EvERYDAY PROBLEMS” 


Christian Education Goes on the Air 
A Report From One of Many Local Stations 


By Mrs. Hersertr W. Crowe* 


EMBERS of the executive committee of the IIli- 
nois Council of Church Women had been con- 
sidering the problem of effectively helping parents 

teach Christian living. Most of the suggestions offered, hav- 
ing to do with one kind of meeting or another, had been 
cast aside as being inadequate, since the very people who 
most needed help usually remained at home. Then someone 
said, “How about using the radio? I understand the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education makes available 
some very practical skits.’” 

Consequently a committee, composed of three women well 
known for their activities in community betterment, was 
appointed to approach the local broadcasting station relative 
to free time. ‘They secured copies of the International Coun- 
cil’s first series of broadcasts on ‘‘Religious Nurture Within 
the Home” and after becoming familiar with the subject 
matter, secured an interview with the program director. 
He was skeptical of the average material, since he had been 
searching for what he termed “. . . a different kind of re- 
ligious program—one that would be acceptable to people of 
all faiths, not a sermon, nor anything with a denominational 
emphasis, but rather something which would appeal to and 
hold an audience.”’ Assured that the series in question would 
measure up to his requirements since they had been prepared 
by specialists in the field of religious education who, like- 
wise, knew something about the techniques of radio writing, 


* Peoria, Illinois. President, Illinois Council of Church Women. 

*The following radio scripts have been issued by the Department of 
Radio Education of the International Council of Religious Education: 1934, 
“Christian Nurture Within the Family”; 1935, ““The Home and Church 
Working Together”; 1936, ‘Building Together a Chirstian Community” ; 
1937, “Building Together a Christian World.” One set of each script is 
made available without charge to responsible religious organizations havy- 
ing access to free time over the air; additional copies may be secured for 
twenty-five cents each. 
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the director agreed to read the script during his spare mo- 
ments. 

A few hours later, in a telephone conversation with one 
of the committee, the program director approved the script, 
inquired how soon the Council could be ready to start the 
broadcasts, suggested an available period he considered a 
good hour for the program, and offered his services in making 
the series a success. T'wo things demanded immediate action, 
the selection of a cast and the publicizing of the broadcasts 
so there would be an audience from the very first presenta- 
tion. 

Believing broadcasting time might be extended beyond 
the seven weeks’ period agreed upon (provided everything 
went well), the committee considered personnel require- 
ments of the International Council’s second and third series 
of script before selecting the cast. Then they chose Christian 
men and women well known to the immediate community, 
who had good voices, enunciated clearly and who indicated 
a willingness to sacrifice about two hours of time each Sun- 
day afternoon for the sake of practice as well as for the 
fifteen minute broadcast. The cast also included two chil- 
dren and the pianist who played the theme song each week. 

It was agreed that every possible avenue of publicity 
should be utilized, that it was just as important to select 
the right person to approach the city editors for newspaper 
space as it was to send in the information to them, well in 
advance, week by week. Whether to keep the cast anony- 
mous in these articles or to feature the personal element 
in order to secure friends as listeners was considered. The 
latter plan was used in early publicity and proved effective. 
A speaker told the minsterial association about the broad- 
casts and secured their cooperation. Some ministers spoke 
from the pulpit, inviting their members to make tuning in 
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at four o'clock each Sunday afternoon a regular habit. 
Others put weekly announcements in their church bulletins, 
while some even commented in the bulletins about the prob- 
lems to be discussed in the broadcasts. 

Meanwhile, having inquired from the radio station the 
area covered by its usual audience, the committee prepared 
a form letter which was sent out to church women in the 
state. The letter included full details about the coming 
broadcasts, urged the women to listen and invite their 
friends to join them, then asked that all write the radio 


station each week after hearing the broadcast. 


The programs went on the air the first Sunday afternoon 
in October, 1936. Iwo weeks later post cards were sent 
to all who had received form letters, to ministers and some 
others known to be listening, inquiring how they had liked 
the programs, and asking that they write any suggestions 
for improvement to the local committee of women. We 
learned that the children by their charming naturalness had 
captivated the invisible audience. Later, feeling that listeners 
might be making only favorable comments, persons who 
could be counted upon to evaluate the broadcasts impartially 
were asked to serve as regular critics. When an objectionable 
feature was reported, it was eliminated in the next broad- 
cast. Practically all of the criticisms were about “sound 
effects”; if not timed to the second they detracted from 
the program. Often they added nothing to the skit and 
many were cut. 

The station announcer’s weekly introduction to the pro- 
grams and his closing statement were valuable in holding 
the interest of listeners. Two such forms are given: 

“Good afternoon, friends. We again bring you the Illinois 

Council of Church Women’s programs on family affairs. 


Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Turner, next door neighbors, are 
discussing their families and the ways in which they can be 


most helpful to their children. Last week they heard a talk 
at First Church on ‘How a Child’s Idea of God Develops’. 
Today, just as they have finished a strenuous shopping tour 
in the city, they meet an old neighbor, stop for tea, and talk 
about child training.” 

“We hope that the suggestions for using the Bible in the 
family will be helpful to you. If you would like to have some 
additional help on using the Bible with your children, write 

* to your denominational headquarters, or to the International 
Council of Religious Education, which prepared this script, 
at 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Next week Mrs. Norton 
and Mrs. Turner will be looking for help in guiding their 
children in prayer. You will want to hear them, so tune in 
at 4:00 P.M. over this station.” 


Some people listened to the programs just because they 
knew the members of the cast, but many of these same 
individuals soon forgot the personal element and began to 
comment on things said by members of the “radio family 
group,” indicating that they were held because of the con- 
tent of the program. While our radio family discussed their - 
everyday problems, receiving help from the minister or the 
director of religious education, family groups listening in 
saw the comparable situation in their own lives. Perhaps 
for the first time, many realized that the home and the 
church working together could better develop Christian per- 
sonalities. 

The following comments taken at random from letters 
received reveal the interest shown and probably indicate as 
much as the committee will ever know about the true results 
of its seven months of uninterrupted Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts: 


A mother, “I have missed only one of the broadcasts... . 
Thank you for them. I have found them so practical in 
helping me give my little girl religious training.” 


(Continued on page 37) 


A Gift in the Spirit of Christmas 


NCE THERE was a minister who didn’t like Christmas. 

At least, he didn’t like the use: that many people make 

of it. He was convinced that church people, especially, should 
express the true spirit of Christmas in their giving. He con- 
sidered sending out Christmas cards to all members of his 
congregation, but he kept thinking whether there was not 
something more creative that might be done with the same 
amount of expenditure. Therefore he subscribed for ten 
copies of the International Journal of Religious Education, 
placed them in the hands of his teachers, and announced that 
they were his Christmas present to the church. He did this 
for two years. The third year he found, upon inquiry, that 
this magazine had. meant so much to his teachers that thir- 
teen of them willingly subscribed to it of their own accord. 


You may not be a pastor, but you probably have a rela- 
tive or friend who works in a church school. A special 
Christmas offer enables you to give him the International 
Journal for a year at a reduced price. No matter what his 


position there may be or to what denomination he belongs, 


he will find it a source of practical suggestions and mate- 
rials for use in his work and a continual reminder of your 
mutual interest and belief in Christian education. 
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SUBSCRIPTION GIFT ENVELOPE 


At page 28 of this JOURNAL there is inserted a convenient 
envelope for your use in sending in subscriptions at the 
special rate of $1.00. This may be used for renewing your 
own subscription, regardless of the present date of expira- 
tion, and for as many gift subscriptions as you wish to 
send. 

Notice Four THINGS 


In filling out the envelope, please note the following 
things: First, this is a cash offer only. If subscriptions must 
be billed, the regular rate of $1.25 will apply. Second, this 
offer is good only for the month of December. Third, all 
subscriptions entered through this offer will begin with the 
January magazine unless an earlier issue is requested. 
Fourth, we shall be glad to send attractive gift announce- 
ment cards if such a desire is indicated on the envelope. 


A Joyous Curistmas! 


To all of our friends, both old and new, we wish all the 
blessings of the Christmas season. We hope that we can 
help you make the new year a period of enriched experience, 
filled with the joy of effective Christian service. 
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Dramatization of Handel's Oratorio, 


(AurHor’s Nore: When this dramati- 
zation was given, the Max Spicker edi- 
tion of The Messiah’ was used, but any 
edition is suitable. I wish to acknowledge 
appreciation to H. Augustine Smith for 
helpful suggestions. The dramatization is 
in five scenes, taking the best selections 
from the whole oratorio, and requires 
about an hour and three-quarters of time 
to give. For a shorter Chistmas program, 
the first three scenes only may be given. In 
that case, however, Scene Three should 
be elaborated. Suggestions are given for 
this at the close of the scene.) 


Directing Cast 

CuHorvus DireECTOR 

OrcuestraL Direcror (If orchestra is 
used, it should be off-stage) 

Pranist on Orcanist (Or both. In ab- 
sence of pipe organ or orchestra, a 
piano and a reed organ may be tuned 
together and used to good effect.) 

ELECTRICIAN AND His ASSISTANT 

Curtain MEN 

CostUME CHAIRMAN 

STAGE MANAGER 

Dramatic CoAcH 


Characters 
SoLoists 
First Soprano Soloist 
Second Soprano Soloist. If desired, the 
First Soprano may take all the solos 
except the recitatives sung off-stage in 
Scene Two. 
Contralto Soloist 
Tenor Soloist 
Baritone Soloist 
Additional tenor and baritone soloists 
may be used to advantage if available. 
The men wear long black choir robes, 
with black drapery for their heads. 
Their sleeves are at least a half-yard 
wide; these may be arranged by bast- 
ing a strip of cloth to the sleeve of the 
robe. The women wear white choir sur- 
plices over long white skirts. In Scene 
Two the First Soprano Sovoist is 
dressed as an Angel. She should have 
sleeves a half-yard wide at the wrist to 
give a wing effect. 
Cuorus, dressed in regular choir robes. 
Several sopranos dressed as Angels. 


Reaper. Robed in a long white gown with 
rose colored drapery from left shoulder. 
extending to knee length under right 
arm, up back to left shoulder. Fasten 
and let a yard hang free. Reader carries 
a scroll, which may be a piece of wall 
paper, rolled in opposite directions at 
either end, with typed script pasted on 
the inside. The paper should be long 
enough so that it will be two feet in 

* Cresbard, South Dakota. 

* The Messiah, by George Frederick Handel. 

G. Schirmer Publishing Co. 
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“The Messiah’ 


By Mrs, Perry CirrForp* 


Tur SuerHerD or Betuy 


length after the ends are rolled to 
represent a scroll, 

ISRAELITES. Six to twenty, according to 
size of stage, dressed in typical Hebrew 
biblical style. Have both men and wom- 
en and possibly two or three children. 

ProrpLe FROM MANny Lanps. As many as 
there is room for. They are costumed 
according to the native costumes of 
countries which they represent. Immi- 
grants living in your community might 
be asked to take these réles or to assist 
in the costuming. 

Mary, dressed in conventional blue and 
white. 

Wise Men, if desired for close of Scene 
Three. Dressed in usual rich garments 
and carrying gifts. 


Stage Directions 

‘The staging may be varied to suit local 
conditions. The arrangement suggested 
here is for a church having a choir loft 
back of and above the pulpit, and would 
also suit churches which have the choir on 
either side of the altar, if there is enough 
space in the center for the scenes. For 
churches not having such arrangements, 
the choir can sit in the front of the audi- 
torium, at the side opposite the READER, 
and can stand on the platform for Scenes 
Four and Five. 

There is a Reader’s Stand at one side 
of the stage, high enough so that everyone 
can see him. A light should be arranged 
by which the Reaper can see his script. 

There is a curtain across the stage, far 
enough back so that soloists can stand in 
front of it when the curtain is drawn. If 
it is not possible to have such a curtain, 
black-outs can be used, the scene being 
changed while the lights are out. While 
this is being done the spotlight can be put 


tT By A. D. Porter, Cokesbury Press. 


on the Reader and the Prologues can be 
read while the scenes are shifted. 

For Scene One the stage is bare except 
that toward the back there is a low stone 
wall. This can be made from planks on 
saw-horses, covered with paper painted to 
simulate stones. The wall should be solid 
and have steps at either end, as some of 
the Soloists stand and walk on it. There 
may be a few rocks, made of low stools 
covered with the same material. If the 
pulpit can not be removed for the first 
three parts and is in the center of the 
stage, try to make it a part of the wall 
in Scene One, and put the manger in front 
of it, in Scene Three. 

In Scene Two the Angels appear above 
the stage; this may be in the choir loft, 
or on a platform built at one side of the 
stage. 

In Scene Four, the life of Christ is 
given, not in dramatic form, but in stere- 
optican pictures. Stereoptican slide com- 
panies can supply you with pictures suit- 
able for these songs. Send them a list of 
the songs to be used in Scene Four, and 
they will tell you what pictures they have. 
Two or three pictures will be needed for 
each song; otherwise the heat of the light 
wil crack the slides. Slides on the life and 
crucifixion of Christ may be rented for 
or three dollars from various companies.” 
If you cannot obtain slides, use a cross as 
a symbol, hanging it at the back of the 
stage. One might be made from plaster 
board which could be lighted from within. 
If you do this, do not light it up during 
Scene Four, but use it unilluminated, and 
then light it for Scene Five, the Easter 
scene. 

At the back of the stage, high up, is a 
stained-glass window. This may be made 
with colored cellophane paper and if 
possible lights should be arranged be- 
hind so as to show through it. This 
window is covered or in shadow until the 
last scene. During Scene Five, the stage 
is set to represent a church at Easter 
time, showing the chancel and choir. The 
pulpit is set in place and there are the 
regular ministers’ chairs, to be used by 
the soloists. Palms and artificial Easter 
lilies on either side of the pulpit will help 
give an Easter atmosphere. 

The lighting is very important and 
should be carefully rehearsed. An assis- 
tant is needed to put the spotlight on the 
READER and on each soloist. If regular 
staging lights are not available, a stere- 
optican may be used for spotting, or the 
community inventor may make a spot 
light from an old car headlight and a 
battery. 


?Some sources are listed on page 17 of the 
November 1937 issue of the INTERNATIONAL 
Journac or Rexriciovs Epoucarion. 
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The Processional 

If desired, there can be a processional 
of all characters during the playing of the 
“Overture.” Have the auditorium in 
semi-darkness except a space of bright 
light in front, through which the char- 
acters will pass. The processional comes 
from the back of the auditorium up a side 
aisle, across the front, and thence to places 
from which they will make their entrance 
on the stage. The advantage of having this 
processional is that in a community not 
accustomed to such dramatizations, each 
character is viewed by his many friends 


and relatives in his character costume be- 


fore the dramatization begins. Thus the 
attention of the audience may later be 
directed entirely toward the drama. The 


_ choir goes behind the curtain and to the 


choir loft; or if there is no choir loft at 


' the front, they may sit at one side of the 


auditorium, opposite the REApDER’s stand. 
The other characters go out of sight be- 


hind curtains or screens if possible. If not, . 


they sit on the front seats and enter the 
stage from there. 


ee ae The Prophecy 
Prologue 


Houselights off; light on REaApzER’s 
stand. Enter Reaper, carrying scroll, and 
mounts stand. Spotlight. He reads: 


Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God; Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem; and 
cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned. 

The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
ness: Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God. 

Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill made low, the crooked 
straight and the rough places plain. 

And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

?Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Yet once a 
little while and I will shake the heavens and 
the earth, the sea and the dry land; and I will 
shake all nations; and the desire of all nations 
shall come. 

?The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to his temple, even the messenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in; Behold, He shall 
come, saith the Lord of Hosts. 

7But who may abide the day. of His coming? 
and who shall stand when He appeareth? For 
he is like a refiner’s fire. 

Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
Son, and shall call his name Emmanuel, God 
with us. 

O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get 
thee up into the high mountain; O thou that 
tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy 
voice with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; 
say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God! 

Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 

For, behoid, darkness shall cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people; but the Lord 


people that walked in darkness have 
a great light; and they that dwell in the 

land of the shadow of death, upon them hath 

the light shined. ; 

Spot light shifts from Reader to center 

curtain. The light on the reader’s 

stand is turned off, and he sits down. 


Tableau 
The curtain opens, showing ISRAELITES 
before the stone wall, in attitudes of de- 


* May be omitted from reading if not used by 


spair and dejection. Two kneel, one with 
his forehead on the low wall, his head on 
his arms. Two sit on low rocks, one 
with chin on chest, hands between knees; 
the other with elbow on knee, forehead 
in hand. Two sit on the floor, heads 
drooped. Others may be similarly posed. 
A child or two adds interest to the pic- 
ture. 

In the exact center front, facing audi- 
ence, the TENor soLoisT kneels with arms 
up and face lifted as he sings, 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” 
At the close of the solo, he rises, goes 
to back stage, comes out on the wall, 
arms outstretched in blessing, and sings, 

“Every valley shall be exalted.” 
The IsRaELires rise, face him. Full light. 

(If there are two Tenor Soloists, the 
first may merge with the group on the 
stage after singing “Comfort Ye,” while 
Second Tenor Soloist enters on the wall.) 

Exit Sororst, while IsraEires follow. 


If the chorus is above the stage, light 
may be thrown on them as they sing, 


“And the Glory of the Lord shall be 


revealed.” 


If the Recitative “Thus saith the Lord 
of Hosts” and the Air, “But who may 
abide” are used, the BARITONE SoLoIsT 
stands at center back of platform. 

Lights off chorus; on stage. Off-stage 
at left, Barrrone SoLoist sings Recita- 
tive, 

“Behold a virgin shall conceive.” 


At first word, CONTRALTO SOLOIST enters, 
right, front, and stands listening. At the 
close of the Recitative, she advances to 
center front, during the introduction, and 
then sings, 


“Q) Thou that tellest” 


looking in the direction from whence the 

Recitative came. She exits right front. 
Baritone Soxoist enters from left 

back, on the wall, during introduction of 


“For, behold, darkness shall cover the 
earth.” 


Sings. He uses a right arm gesture on the 
word, “behold”. Light dims during this 
solo. BARITONE SOLOIST walks to front of 
stage. Curtains are drawn; footlights are 
turned on. Standing in front of the cur- 
tain, he sings, 

“The people that walked in dark- 

ness.” 


(If no curtains are used, turn on more 
lights during this number.) He exits. (If 
two baritone soloists are available, the 
second may sing the latter solo, entering 
in front of curtains from the right.) 


Scene Two—Announcement to 
Shepherds 


The Prologue 


Footlights off; light on REApeEr’s stand. 
Spotlight on Reaper, who reads: 


There were shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 

And lo! the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them, and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people; : 

For unto you is born this day in the city of 


David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying: 

Glory to God in the highest, and peace on 
earth, good will towards men. 

*Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion! shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem! behold, thy king 
cometh unto thee! 

*He is the righteous Saviour, and He shall 
speak peace unto the heathen. 

For unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given, and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 

Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped; then shall 
the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb shall sing. 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; and 
he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom, and gently lead those 
that are with young. 

Come unto him, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and he shall give you rest. 

Take his joke upon you, and learn of him, 
for he is meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. 


The Tableau 


The curtains open to show the shep- 
herds in the field, before the stone wall. 
The stage is in moonlight. The shepherds 
are seen lying on the stage, sleeping, 
covered with blankets of burlap or plain 
material. They sleep during the 

“Pastoral Symphony.” 


As it ends, the Seconp Soprano So xoisr, 
off-stage, sings, 
“There were shepherds abiding in 
the fields.” 
As she begins, 


“And lo! the angel of the Lord came 
upon them,” 


enter, above, First Soprano Sovoisr, 
dressed as an Angel, arms outstretched, 
who looks down on the shepherds. At the 
words, “And the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them,” a bright light from a 
spotlight above the angel shines on the 
shepherds. Each shepherd half rises, 
shielding face with arm. (If preferred, 
the shepherds may hear in a dream, with- 
out moving.) 
First Soprano Sotorst takes up the solo 
with the words, 
“Fear not, for behold I bring you 
good tidings.” 
Sreconp Soprano Sooist, off-stage, sings, 
“And suddenly there was with the 
angel.” 

Other Angels join the First Soprano 
Sororst, above. If the choir is seated 
above the stage, full light may be thrown 
on them as they sing the Cuorus, 

“Glory to God in the highest.” 
Begin very softly, as Handel intended it, 
and work to a climax, with a decrescendo 
at the end. 

Lights off; curtains close. Enter, in 
front of curtain, Soprano SoLoist, who 
sings, 

“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 

Zion.” 
Meanwhile the shepherds exit and the 
stage is set for the manger scene. 


Scene Three—Birth of Christ 


Curtains open on manger scene. Stage 
in semi-darkness; choir loft dark. Singers 


(Continued on page 35) 
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National Youth Administration 


What Are 


HE NATIONAL Youth Administration was estab- 

lished by executive order in June, 1935, as a part of 

the Works Project Administration. Aubrey W. Wil- 
liams, Deputy Administrator of the Works Administra- 
tion, was named Executive Director, and Miss Josephine 
Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was made the 
chairman of the Executive Committee. A few weeks later, 
Mr. Charles W. Tausig was named chairman of an ad- 
visory committee of thirty-two leaders taken from the fields 
of education, business, finance, labor, and youth. This com- 
mittee was largely responsible for the policies at the outset 
of the National Youth Administration. They can be sum- 
marized as follows:1 


1. To provide funds for the part-time employment of 
needy school, college, and graduate students between six- 
teen and twenty-five years of age so that they can continue 
their education. 

2. To provide funds for the part-time employment on 
work projects of young persons, chiefly from relief families, 
between eighteen and twenty-five years of age, the projects 
being designed not only to provide valuable work experience 
but to benefit youth generally and the communities in which 
they live. 

3. To encourage the establishment of job training, coun- 
seling, and placement services of youth. 

4. To encourage the development and extension of con- 
structive leisure-time activities. 


Directors were appointed to supervise the work of the 
National Youth Administration for every state, the District 
of Columbia, and New York City. More than 12,000 per- 
sons were serving on voluntary advisory committees in 
approximately 1,500 state and local communities in Decem- 
ber last year. 

Student aid was a continuation of the work initiated by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 1934. This 
was divided into high school, college, and graduate aid for 
needy students between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four 
inclusive. The present allocation of funds is for students 
who are in regular attendance in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities during the academic year of 1937 and 1938. School 
aid is given to students in approved institutes not requiring 
high school graduation or the equivalent for entrance. Col- 
lege and graduate aid is given to students in approved 
institutes requiring as a minimum high school graduation 
or the equivalent. 

The eligibility of students is based on five qualifications: 


1. Need. The student must give satisfactory evidence 
that he is in need of such assistance. 

2. Citizenship. Students must be citizens of the United 
States or must have filled declarations to become citizens 
to be eligible. 

3. Character and ability. Those who receive aid must 
be of good character and possess such ability that they can 


* Prepared by the Bureau of Research, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

* Facing the Problems of Youth. Washington, D.C., National Youth Ad- 
ministration, December, 1936, page 8. 
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the Facts?” 


give assurance of performing good scholastic work. In high 
school or elementary schools, they must pass in at least 
three-fourths of their scholastic work. 

4. Attendance status. Students must carry at least three- 
fourths of the normal schedule of the school. 

5. Age. Only those between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four inclusive are considered. 

A student in a secondary school who participates in this 
aid may not earn an amount exceeding $6 a month. The 
maximum hours are seven hours per day on non-school days, 
three hours on school days, and twenty hours per week, 
with the hourly wage rates the same as those usually pre- 
vailing in the school or locality. College aid is given to 
those who are undergraduate students or professional stu- 
dents, while graduate aid is given to those who have ob- 


EpucaTion Maps PossisL& BY FEDERAL AID 


tained their bachelor’s degree. The same regulations govern- 
ing the eligibility of students are used here as for school 
aid. A student receiving college aid may receive as a maxi- 
mum $20 a month. Those receiving graduate aid may be 
paid a maximum of $40 in any one month, but the average 
for the graduate students cannot exceed $30 a month for 
the academic year. The hourly wage rates are determined 
the same as for school aid, with eight hours per day or 
thirty hours per week the maximum number of hours for 
work. Work in this field includes clerical, construction, de- 
partmental service, library work, ground and building main- 
tenance, research and surveys, home economics, art, library 
assistance, and recreation. 

There are a few exceptions to the general rule that young 
people must work to receive aid from the National Youth 
Administration. In a few situations payments are made to 
high school students for maintaining a high academic stand- 
ard. Also there are examples when students are physically 
handicapped or when work is impracticable for various rea- 
sons. In 1936 the Honorable Harry L. Hopkins announced 
“that about one-seventh of the high school students receiy- 
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ing money from National Youth Administration are not 
working for it.’’? 

In December, 1936, 265,135 students were receiving 
student aid in high school, 135,184 in college, 5,112 in 
graduate schools, or a total of 405,431. These students 
received payments amounting to $3,095,000 during the 
month of December, 1936. ‘ 

Work projects of the National Youth Administration 
provide public work opportunities for young people between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. Eligibility in the works 
project is determined in a manner similar to that for stu- 
dent aid. The major exception here is that young people 
are supposed to come from families certified to be in need 
by a public relief agency, and at least ninety per cent of the 
workers on a project must be members of families receiving 
public assistance unless specific authorization is given from 
the Federal Works Administration. 

The hourly rates paid on these work projects are deter- 
mined by the locality where the work is carried on and 
should never be less than the prevailing hourly wage rate. 
The maximum hours are eight hours per day, forty hours 
per week, and seventy hours per month. The actual hours 
worked and the wages paid have been established by ad- 
ministrative order at approximately one-third the standard 
monthly security schedule. In no case may the wages paid 
exceed $25 per month. At the peak of the program in June, 
1936, there were 182,477 young people earning an aver- 
age of $16.15 per month. Since then, the National Youth 
Administration funds have been drastically reduced and no 
average earnings have been published.* In December, 1936, 
there were 177,495 people employed in work projects. 

In 1935 the National Youth Administration continued 
the work of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
in conducting forty-three resident schools for girls in camps 
and in unoccupied hotels, clubs, and boarding schools. On 
September 1, 1935, this program was established on a resi- 
dent work project basis to be conducted not only for six or 
eight weeks in the summer as it has previously been done, but 
carried throughout the year. In a report on Progress of the 
Works Program, March, 1937, it was stated that “19 camps 
are now operating in 16 states and plans for seven more are 
well under way. The total program calls for 50 camps. The 
camps are planned to accommodate from 80 to 100 girls 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five from families 
who are receiving some form of relief.’’* The camps provide 
work, educational, and recreational activities. Work in- 
cludes the making of supplies for hospitals and state institu- 
tions, visual aids for public schools, recreational equipment, 
and similar activities. Whenever possible, instruction is given 
in English and economics. 

The program of vocational guidance is designed to give 
information to young people about training requirements, 
pay, promotional possibilities, and the relative availability of 
jobs. In 47 cities of 22 states, junior placement bureaus have 
been set up by the National Youth Administration and by 
the end of December, 1936, 25,000 young people were 
placed in jobs. 

Many playgrounds and community centers have been 


* Extract from Hearing before the Sub-Committee of House Committee 
on Appropriations, Seventy-fourth Congress, Second Session, Washington, 
D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1936, page 239. ; 

* At the last session of Congress, $75,000,000 was allocated as a maxi- 
mum for the National Youth Administration. By administrative order, 
$50,000,000 has been set aside definitely for this purpose. Expenditures last 
year $68,000,000. : < 

* Report om Progress of the Works Program, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, March, 1937, Washington, D.C., page 46. 
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staffed with young people under the supervision and on the 
pay roll of the National Youth Administration. Forums 
and round table discussions have been carried on. National 
Youth Administration workers have given help to public 
library staffs and helped in promoting drama, art, and music 
classes. In May, 1936, when this program was at its peak, 
109,000 young workers were in this field. Projects devoted 
to recreation took $10,659,329 of National Youth Adminis- 
tration funds during the first year of operation. 

The problem still facing young people, however, is an 
enormous one. Reliable and accurate statistics on employ- 
ment among youth are not available. Estimates have been 
made by various organizations. These usually place the num- 
ber of unemployed young people at the present time between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-four inclusive at 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Should the National Youth Administration or some- 
thing similar become a permanent part of the government? 

2. Is it a proper use of government funds that student aid 
be given to young people who wish to attend high school, 
college, or do graduate work? Should the amount received 
be higher than at present, and should work be required in 
return? 

3. Should church workers endeavor to secure the exten- 
sion of the National Youth Administration or would that 
make the church partisan? If the funds for this administra- 
tion are not continued, will local churches be able to care 
for the young people out of work and without proper super- 
vision and guidance? 

4. In what ways has the National Youth Administration 
reached the young people of your community? 


“If He Had Not Come” 
(Continued from page 13) 


lands, except where missionaries have planted the idea? 
Down on the list went the public school. 

The route zigzagged from chapel to church, and before 
the list was closed it included several public schools of all 
grades, a parochial school, churches of five Protestant de- 
nominations, two serving Norwegian and German-speaking 
folk as well as Americans, the Salvation Army, a hospital, 
tuberculosis clinic, day nursery, and a Catholic church and 
rectory, besides such symbols as Christmas cards in sta- 
tioner’s windows and Red Cross stickers in private homes. 

At the meeting the following Friday afternoon the girls 
were eager to hear the rest of the story of Miss Weeks’ 
boy—the things he had found missing when he dreamed, 
“Tf He had not come’”—and to compare them with our own 
list. The third Friday we dramatized the story. 

The final Friday, the one prior to Christmas Day, brought 
the short unit to a close with the positive side, in a worship 
service “Because Jesus Came to Earth,” built up on Dorothy 
B. Fritz’s litany, “Jesus said . . . and so we have,”? and 
fused with it our own experiences and observations. As 
we recited the difference to the world from his coming to 
live among us, we now had as background a vivid sense of 
the difference his coming had made in our own daily lives, 
and in the neighborhood directly about us. And so we felt 
more ready to keep Christmas. 


? November 1936, International Journal of Religious Education, p. 31. 
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The Possibilities of Radio in Religious Education 


(Continued from page 6) 


hear these messages from home. The Presbyterian General 


Assembly uses the radio regularly every day of its sessions* 


to report its doings and to describe some special phases of 
its work. National broadcasting companies are generous in 
providing time and facilities and, where necessary, furnish- 
ing musical programs for religious broadcasts. 

“The Lutheran Hour,” sponsored by laymen and youth 
groups of that denomination, has been operating for some 
four years and it is reported that they receive hundreds 
of letters every week expressing appreciation, sending con- 
tributions, and asking personal questions. 

It has been stated that the Christian Science Church last 
year prepared six thousand programs, each one of which was 
put on the air at different places at least ten times. The 
choir of the Mormon ‘Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, broad- 
casts an excellent program of music, singing a few special 
numbers but mainly familiar hymns which enlist the interest 
and the favor of a great number of listeners. By reading 
the radio programs of a metropolitan daily like the Saturday 
issue of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, one may count 
thirty to thirty-five religious broadcasts announced for Sun- 
day. They are of a strange and mixed variety including 
many types of religious message. 

There is need of a united approach to religion over the 
radio, especially in the field of. Christian education. Four 
years ago a Committee on the Use of Radio in Religious 
Education was appointed by the International Council of 
Religious Education and has been studying this field and 
making some experiments. Miss Mary Alice Jones has been 
willing to act as Director of Radio Education for the Coun- 
cil in connection with her position as Director of Children’s 
Work. She has produced four series of six programs each for 
use over local stations. They have been offered free, have 
been used quite extensively, and have been very well re- 
ceived. Each succeeding year brings enthusiastic reports and 
increasing requests for such programs. Information regard- 
ing them is given elsewhere in this issue. Last winter Miss 
Jones spent five weeks in the Radio Workshop of New 
York University and as a result she is now ready to prepare 
a program for national broadcast. There is insistent and in- 
creasing demand from the field for a religious program for 
children which will supplement the present program being 
offered by the churches, and more especially which will serve 
the shut-in children, those in remote areas, and that large 
number of children in every community who, for one rea- 
son or another, are not being reached by the local churches. 
As soon as funds are available this service can be rendered. 

Last December the First National Conference on Radio 
in Education assembled in Washington, D.C. Seven hundred 
eighteen state and national leaders were registered in this 
conference and some 300 more were in attendance. It was 
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Have You Remembered the International Council 


in Your Will? 


(Write for information and watch for further suggestions in coming issues of the Journal) 


a representative gathering from 227 national educational 
agencies, including the International Council of Religious 
Education, 174 colleges, universities, schools, and libraries ; 
109 government agencies; and 59 commercial broadcasting 
companies. There were also twenty-five representatives from 
seventeen foreign countries. 

In most of the foreign countries there is no radio adyer- 
tising. Radio is administered by the national government 
and supported by a small tax on receiving sets. In Germany 
nearly every schoolhouse has a radio and there is a daily gov- 
ernment program prepared for their use from 10:00 to 10:30 
A.M. The following are the programs for the five days of 
the school week: folk songs, plays, history, fairy tales, and 
literature. There are thirty-minute youth programs for after- 
noon use in schools. These-programs are prepared for the 
various grades and deal with news, music, sports, vocational 
guidance, and home and foreign topics. In Sweden the vast 
majority of schools using radio, numbering some 2000, are 
in rural districts. Last year advanced program booklets were 
distributed to 110,000 pupils. Similar programs are being 
projected in England, France, Italy, and other European 
countries. 

It is estimated that nearly ninety per cent of the children 
of America listen to the radio and that children over ten 
or twelve years of age prefer adult programs. The radio thus 
tends to keep the family together and in general broadens 
home conversation. Compared with foreign countries, how- 
ever, our American radio system is altogether too haphazard. 
Weare in desperate need of a nation-wide plan for the gui- 
dance of radio programs with a special view to cultural, 
moral, and religious outcomes. Many of our states are pro- 
ducing and broadcasting programs for their public schools. 
Several of our cities have broadcasts as a regular part of the 
school program. Universities and colleges are broadcasting 
extension courses. The New York University Radio Work- 
shop cooperates with the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the National Broadcasting Company to give practical 
instruction and practice in script writing, producing, and 
directing programs, while many of our colleges across the 
country are conducting schools of the air. In the field of 
religious education we have been slow to meet the remark- 
able opportunities for a great service. 

The International Council of Religious Education, repre- 
senting as it does practically all American Protestantism, is 
in a position to lead in this work. But such leadership requires 
special talent, training, an immense amount of time, and 
adequate financial support. Nearly all that has been done so 
far in the Council has been volunteer service with time taken 
out from other important work. When adequate support can 
be secured, programs of religious education by this modern 
means which is so ready at hand for our use may be brought 
to thousands of homes which are now without any Christian 
instruction whatever. In other thousands of homes it will 
supplement the instruction and training which are now 
given. 
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Suggestions for Building 


JANUARY WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE MONTH: Discovering 
God Through Other Members of His 
Family 

For the Leader 


Tre Harvest 


' “Go quickly and tell . . .” The Master bids some 


go 
_ Out to the harvest fields that are white today 
With millions of eager, waiting souls,—but lo, 
He bids some stay. 


“Wait by the stuff,” no less a grave command, 
No less a duty, and no less a task. 

There is an urgent cry across the land; 
Near voices ask 


For help and succor, and near hands reach out 
Where children wait, and men and women 


plead ; 
The hurt and helpless gathering close about 
In their need. 


There is a harvest here, and Lord, we ask 
For wisdom as we tarry by the stuff, 
That we may have high courage for the task, 

And strength enough. 


—Gracre Nori Crowe rt 


When we begin to teach about God as 
a loving Father, one of the first things 
that seems to enter our minds is that God 
is the father of all children and loves all 
equally well. Then we begin to study with 
our children about people who live in 
lands across the sea, in China, Africa, or 
India. This is indeed a very real part of 
the missionary education of our children 
and a very necessary part in our program 
of world brotherhood. But are we stop- 
ping at that? Are we giving the impres- 
sion to our children that we feel that our 
duty is done when we have learned about 
these boys and girls; have accepted the 
fact that we are all members of one great 
family with a loving God, who cares for 
us all equally well; and have perhaps 
cemented that friendship by sending a 
“friendship box” or a contribution to 
some part of that family? 

It is very easy to feel kindly toward the 
Chinese children in China, the African 
children in Africa, or the Italian children 
in Italy, while the great oceans stretch 
between us. But what about the little son 
of the Chinese laundryman, the little 
colored girl in the next block, or the small 
Italian girl whose father is our vegetable 
man, and who sits next to us in school? 
Is there a real need for training in under- 
standing and appreciation of the people 
from other countries with whom we are 
coming in contact every day? 

Are we finding our Italian boys and 


* Superintendent, Primary Department, First 
Methodist Church, Schenectady, New York. 

*In the Elementary Magazine, July, 1936. 
Used by permission of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 
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girls playing together, working together, 
and even fighting together against the in- 
truder, not because they do not want to 
play with our so-called American children, 
but because they have been hurt and 
every friendly advance has been repulsed ? 
This is equally true of other nationalities. 
And are we discovering that children of 
foreign descent, even to the second and 
third generation of those who came to 
America, are saying when they are asked 
what nationality they are, “We are 
Italians”; ““We are Polish,” or whatever 
their ancestry may be? And we say to 
them, “But you were born in America and 
your mother and father were born in 
America. You are Americans,” and they 
answer, “But that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. We are Italians,” or Polish. 

Is it our fault that we have failed to 
make these people feel that they are really 
Americans and have a very real contribu- 
tion to make in the life of this country? 
Can we help our children this month, 
therefore, to feel a little more kindly, and 
to understand a little more clearly the part 
that each of us must play if this country 
is still to be a democracy and a land of 
opportunity ? 

Of course in the limited time we have, 
we must confine our study to the groups 
which seem to present the greatest prob- 
lem in our own community and it will be 
well for every leader to make a careful 
survey in order to determine just what 
those groups are. Perhaps it will be better 
to study only one group or two and to 
study these more intensively. 

There are several ways in which we 
might begin such a unit. We might have 
started thinking about it during Decem- 
ber, when we selected the family to whom 
we gave our Christmas gifts, for perhaps 
they might have been foreign-born. ‘This 
would have been an excellent opportunity 
for the children to become acquainted with 
some of these people, and would be a 
basis for our discussions. Another way 
would be to talk with our children about 
the countries from which they or their 
ancestors came. Or still another way 
might be to start with a collection of dolls 
from other countries. 

But whatever way we start, may it be 
our earnest desire to help these boys and 
girls with whom we are working, to be 
less critical, more kindly, and more helpful 
to the “stranger within our midst.” 


Suggested Emphasis for Each Sunday 


January 2—Children who have come to 


America. 
January 9—The land from which they 


came. 
January 16—W hat they expected to find 


in America. Are they finding it? 
JANUARY 23—How can we help them to 


find the real America? 
JANUARY 30—What contribution have 


the people from one country made to our 
welfare and happiness? 


Activities That May Lead to Worship 


1. Making a list of the countries from 
which our ancestors have come. 

2. Making a list of the things these 
people whom we are studying expected to 
find in America. 

3. Discussing whether those from other 
lands have found the things. they expected 
here; or making a list of the things that 
they have found. 

4. Making scrap books to illustrate the 
life and the scenery in the country from 
which these people have come. Good pic- 
tures may be found in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine or from the Mission- 
ary Education Movement. 

5. Dressing dolls, mending and painting 
toys, or making scrap books to send to an 
immigration station. 

6. Making up a play about a foreign 
child’s trip to this country. 

7. Making a “peep show.” Take a shoe 
box, remove the cover and on the three 
sides, put scenes, drawn by the children, 
of another country. On the bottom of the 
box, place tiny figures to represent peo- 
ple from this country. These will stand 
up, if a tab is pasted on the backs, or they 
may be stuck in plasticine. Remove the 
top of the cover, leaving the side pieces, 
and paste over the top some yellow tissue 
paper, so that when the light passes 
through the paper it gives the effect of 
sunshine. By using two different colors of 
tissue paper, different results similar to 
using colored spot lights may be obtained. 
Place the cover on the box, and cut a 
tiny hole in the end of the box which 
faces the scenes. 

8. Collecting articles from the country 
studied. 

9. Listening to music which was com- 
posed by the people from the country 
studied. 

10. Listening to poetry written by peo- 
ple from that country. 

11. Playing games used by the children 
from that country. 

12. Planning a party for a group of 
children from that country. Let the chil- 
dren plan and carry out their own plans 
for the party. Be sure that you evaluate 
the party after it is over. This also gives 
you an opportunity to discuss with the 
children the guests—why they were nice 
guests, whether they enjoyed playing with 
them, etc. Of course, one must be very 
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sure that the parents are willing to co- 
operate and do not object to their children 
associating with the other group, for ad- 
verse criticism by adults can undo much 
that you are striving for. 

13. Dramatizing some of the stories. 

14. Asking some from the other group 
to come to your department and sing some 
of their national or racial songs. Be sure 
to prepare the children for this, especially 
if the song is in a language other than our 
own, so that there will be no tendency to 
laugh. 

15. Learning songs from other coun- 
tries. 

16. Planning an exhibit to which par- 
ents or another group in the church school 
is invited, and where the children tell what 
they have learned. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 
SONGS: 


From Worship and Conduct Songs: 
“Father, Hear Thy Little Chil- 
dren.” “We Thank Thee, Father.” 
“Friends.” “Be Ye Kind.” “Children 
of One Father.” “God’s Children.” 

From dA First Book in Hymns and 
W orship: “Friends From Afar.” 

From When the Little Child Wants to 
Sing: “The Smile Language.” 
“Friends.” “Song of Our Friendly 
Street.” “When We Have Guests.” 
“Thanks for a New Day.” 

From Song and Play for Children: 
“The Father’s Care.” “God’s Chil- 
dren Live in Many Lands.’’—the 
first line might be changed to, “God’s 
children come from many lands.” 
“One Lovely Rule.” 

From the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, 
January, 1933: “A Social Hymn 
For Children.” 

From the Closely Graded Lesson Story 
Papers, Course 3: Number 38: “The 
Father’s Care.” 


SCRIPTURE: 
Ye are all brothers—Matthew 23:8b 


For none of us liveth to himself.— 
Romans 14:74 

Cae thou art our Father.—Isaiah 
4: 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
—Leviticus 19:18 

Be ye kind, one to another, 
hearted, forgiving each 
Ephesians 4:32 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers. 
—Hebrews 13:2a 

Bear ye one another’s burdens.—Gala- 
tians 6:2 

All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them.—Matthew 7:12 

They help everyone his neighbor— 
Isaiah 41:6a 

Speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bor. Ephesians 4:25b 

Have we not all one Father ?—Malachi 
2:10 


tender- 
other.— 


PICTURES: 


“The Hope of the World,” by Copping. 
From Picture Sheet Rerice. published 
by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment: “Negro Neighbors.” “America 
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at Home.” “Children of the City.” 
“The Italians.” “Orientals in the 
United States.” 

These are excellent for scrap books. If 
you are studying Italy, pictures of the 
“Sistine Madonna” or the “Madonna of 
the Chair” by Raphael may be used. Art 


from other countries might be used also. 


PoEMs: 
Aut ALIKE 


Some of us live in warm lands, 
Some of us live in cold, 

Some of us live in the new world, 
Some of us in the old; 

And some of us have one name, 
And some another name; 

But when it comes to feelings, 
We’re very much the same. 


We all laugh and run and play, 
Wherever we may be; 

When it comes to feelings, 
We're all the same, you see. 


Some live in Europe, 
Alaska or Japan, 
One may be a Russian, 
One an African; 
Some from our America, 
Or any land you name— 
East or West, we're brothers 
And sisters, just the same. 


We all sing and work and love, 
Wherever we may be; 

When it comes to feelings, 
We're all alike, you see. 


—Nancy Byrp Turner? 


Stories: (The books or periodicals where 
these stories are found, are listed be- 
low under “Story Sources,’ which are 
referred to by number.) 


January 2 


“Brothers All” 1 

“Midsummer Day,” 
nell 2 

“Our Father,”” by Mary S. Weagly 3 

“The Christmas Pree that Went Walking,” 
by Carolyn S. Bailey 4, 5 

“Let’s All Play Together,” 6, 7 


by Dorothy F. McCon- 


“The World Children Cottage,” by Marie 
McDonald 8 
January 9, 16, 23 
Italian Americans 
“The Pride of a Savione,’’ by Dorothy 


F. McConnell 9 
“The Fruit Peddler’s Kid,’’ by Dorothy 
F. McConnell 2 
“Pinnochio Makes Friends for Tony,’ by 
Mary S. Weagly 3 
“The Eleventh Boy,” 6, 7 
“The Doll’s Hammock,” by 
Eggleston 6, 10 
“When Tony Came 
Genevieve Sherer 6 
“Friends,’’ by Helen Jones 11 
“Dago,”’ by Rebecca Rice 12 


Margaret 


to America,’ by 


Negro Americans 
“The Story of the Life of Roland Hayes” 
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“Gifts of Song and Story” 2 

“Patsy of the Gap,” by Dorothy F. Mc- 
Connell 2 

“Big Son,” by Dorothy F. McConnell 2 

“The Sure ’Nough Playground,” by Kath- 
erine Sherer Cronk 6, 14 

The Life of George W. Carver, by Al- 
bert G. Schatzman 15 

“We Sing America,” a story collection by 
Marion Cuthbert 16 

“The Family Goes Traveling,” by Jean- 
ette Perkins Brown 16 

“Alice and Annie Mae” 


Slavic Americans 
“Kunigunda,” by 
18 


8, 17 


Ruby Elizabeth Viets 


2In the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Pilgrim 
Press. Used by permission. 


“Olga of. Russia,” 
Connell 9 

“Joe’s Visitors,” by Margaret Eggleston 
6, 10 

“The Prucha’s Buy a Farm,” by Harold 
B. Hunting 19° 


by Dorothy F. Mc- 


German Americans 
“New Friends in Grade Three,” by Mary 
S. Weagly 4 


French Americans 


“Little Jeanne,’’ by Alice Precourt 18 


Jewish Americans 
“David,” by Rebecca Rice 12 
“The Man Who Shared,” by Mildred 
Moody Eakin 20 
“The Great American—A Jew,” by Mil- 
dred Moody Eakin 20 


Orientals in America 
“The Test,’’ by Dorothy F. McConnell 9 
“Jean Finds New Neighbors,” by Mary | 
S. Weagly 3 
“Rainbow Bridge,” a story collection by 
Florence Crannell Means 16 


January 30 


“Primary Worship Programs,” by Eliza- 
beth Harris 21 
“New Friends in Grade Three,” by Mary 


S. Weagly 4 
Cuba 
“‘Anne’s Birthday Party,’’ by Marie Mc- 
Donald 8 
China 
“‘Ching-Li,” by Ruby E. Viets 8 


apan 
“Taku and Her Spring Babies,” by Ruby 
Viets 8, 22 
“Tommy’s Birthday Party” 23 
“The People Who Come Here in Boats,” 
by Marie McDonald 23 


Story SOURCES: 


1. Exploring the Trail With the Master 
Guide, by Elizabeth Edland and Annie 
Laurie Newton. Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church of U.S.A 

2. Child Neighbors in America, by Elsie G. 
Rodgers and Dorothy F. McConnell. 
Friendship Press. 

3. Primary Teachers Quarterly. Westminster 
Departmental Graded Materials, April, 
May, June 1937. Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church of U.S.A. 

4. Same as above, October, November, De- 
cember, 1936. 

5. The Wonderful Windows and Other Stor- 
ies, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Cokes- 
bury Press. 

6. Nine Home Mission Stories. Council of 
Women for Home Missions and Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 

7. Playing Together Picture Stories. Council 
of Women for Home Missions and Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 

8. Closely Graded Series. Course 3, Part 3. 
Graded Press. 

9. Uncle Sam’s Family, by Dorothy F. Me- 


Connell. Council of Women for Home 
Missions and Missionary Education 
Movement. 


10. Children of the Community Picture Stories. 
Interchurch World Movement of North 
America. 

11. The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, March 
1931. Pilgrim Press. 

12. Article, ‘Friends from Other Lands,” by 
Rebecca Rice in Elementary Magazine, 
January 1937. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 

13. 4 Primary Teacher’s Guide on Negro 
Americans, by Mabel Garrett Wagner. 
Friendship Press. 

14. Negro Picture Stories. Council of Women 
for Home Missions and Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 

15. Elementary Magazine, November 
Methodist Book Concern. 

16. Friendship Press. 

17. Mayflower Program Book, by Perkins and 
Danielson. Pilgrim Press. 

18. Better Americans, Number One, by Joyce 
Constance Manuel, Council of Women 
for Home Missions and Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 

19. The Adventures of Mr. Friend, by Harold 
B. Hunting. Friendship Press. 


1936. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


20. Exploring Our Neighborhood, by Mildred 
Moody Eakin. Abingdon Press. 

21. International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, April 1932. 

22. Our Japanese Friends, by Ruth Seabury. 
Missionary Education Movement. 

23. Closely Graded Lesson Papers, Course 3, 
Number 32. Graded Press. 


Music: 


For the program on January 30, vic- 
trola records might be used. For a study 
of the Italian Americans, some of 
Caruso’s records or some of the familiar 
Italian songs would be appropriate; for a 
study of the Negro Americans, some of 
the Negro Spirituals might be played; for 
Slavic Americans, use some of Paderew- 
skis records or familiar composers of 
those races; for German Americans the 
familiar “Silent Night” in German, or 
“A&A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” It 
might be possible to get some one to come 
in and sing or play these for the children. 


Suggested Program for January 2 


THEME: Children who have come to 
America. 

SETTING THE STAGE FoR WorsHIP 
The worship center should be simple 

and lovely. The picture used might sug- 
gest the group to be studied. In the caase 
of the Italian American, one of the 
Madonna pictures could be used; for the 
German American, one of the Hoffman 
pictures, etc. The pictures on the screen 
might also be those showing life in the 
country of this group. On the browsing 
table, one might have books open at sug- 
gestive pictures. 

Quiet Music: “Friends.” 

Catt to Worsuip: And Jesus said, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Porm: “Being Santa Claus,” by Esther 
Freivogel, in November, 1934 Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, page 24. 


CONVERSATION : 


Did you enjoy playing Santa Claus? 
Why did you like it? (Discuss this ex- 
perience with the children and try to di- 
rect their thinking to help them to re- 
member some of the lovely things they 
saw—the baby who smiled, the little boy 
with rosy cheeks, the girl who was in the 
same grade as some of the children in 
the group, the father who could play the 
accordian, etc.) 

Do you suppose these people have al- 
ways lived in America? From where do 
you think they might have come? Do you 
know any other boys and girls who have 
come from another country? (Make a 
list of the countries from which these 
children have come.) 

But these people are all Americans 
now, aren’t they? Some one was thinking 
about all these boys and girls who have 
come from other countries, but who are 
American boys and girls now, and ‘wrote 
this poem about it. 

Porm: “America,” by Nancy Byrd 
Turner from the Closely Graded Les- 
son Papers, Course 3, Number 40. 

Sone: “God’s Children Live In Many 
Lands.” Change first line to “God’s 
children come from many lands.” 


December, 1937 


STory: 
‘ Mwsummer Day 


_ Once in a while things happen as they were 
in the beginning. Surely this story I am going to 
tell you happened. I could not have dreamed it. 

It was midsummer’s day and the great green 
park was full of children, Emma Jane had come 
with her nurse and she had promised her mother 
faithfully that she would play only with nice 
little girls and that she would not soil her dress. 
Emma Jane was young and not careful about her 
clothes. Maria and Felipe were there, and they 
had brought all their little brothers and sisters, 
even to the ones who had to be dragged in the 
red express wagon because they were too un- 
steady to walk. Olaf was there with Minna. 
Minna could not even speak English, because she 
was not old enough to go to school and her parents 
spoke the language of the old country. 

All of the children walked around and around 
and looked at each other. Some of them grew 
tired and sat on the grass and some of them 


made faces at the others because they did not 
know them. These children had bad manners and 
the faces they made were horrible. Emma Jane's 
nurse scowled at them and wished for the thou- 
sandth time that Emma Jane’s parents did not 
have to stay in the city this summer. The chil- 
dren without nurses scowled at Emma Jane. 

Then it happened. 

At first it sounded like a peanut man’s whistle, 
and all the children stopped to listen. The ones 
who had nurses suggested that they buy pea- 
nuts. The ones who had quite good clothes but 
had no nurses began to search their pockets to 
see if they had peanut money. Tony and Maria, 
Olaf and Minna knew that they had no peanut 
money so they did not bother to look. 

But it was no peanut man. 

Into the great green open spaces of the park 
came a little old woman pushing before her a 
cart. She stopped right in the midst of all the 
children. Then she began to wind the handle of 
the cart and the gayest, tinkliest music you ever 
heard in all your life sounded out. 
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The children came nearer and nearer. Their 
eyes shone with the music and their mouths were 
open so that they could hear better. The little 
old woman bobbed her head and smiled a crinkly 
smile until not even the wobbliest baby was 
afraid. Now the children were all around her in 
a circle. Emma Jane was by Felipe and Felipe 
stood by Minna and everyone was all mixed up. 

The music grew gayer and the children began 
to sway back and forth and before you could 
say “boo!” the children had all joined hands and 
were dancing around and around too fast to see 
—almost. I do not know what the nurses thought 
of all this. They came running to the circle each 
to get her child so that her child would not play 
with common children. (This is how they thought 
of Minna and Olaf and Felipe and Maria and all 
of their wobbly babies.) But the children were 
dancing swiftly and their arms were linked to- 
gether, so that no nurse dared to pull a child 
away lest she get the wrong child, who might 
very well, you know, be a little waif with a 
runny nose. 


(AutTHor’s Note: In the program for 
December 19, printed in the November 
Journal, there was an error in fact. The 
nationality of Joseph Mohr, author, and 
Franz Gruber, composer of “Silent 
Night” was given as German. This should 
be changed to “Austrian,” and will add 
another country to those which have 
brought us Christmas gifts.) 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Beginnings—De- 
velopment in Ideas about God 

The services in January are designed 
to help the child’s idea of God to grow. 

‘The responsive readings are typed and 
clipped to one corner. of the flyleaf of the 
hymn books. On the first Sunday in the 
month, detailed explanation is made of 
any parts that need simplifying. On suc- 
ceeding Sundays, if occasion arises, we 
refer to the responsive readings also in 
connection with the story or ask a ques- 
tion or two to make sure that the reading 
is understood. We usually type carefully 
any Bible references, rather than have 
the children look up the verses during 
the worship services, as this helps to keep 
the reading unison. 

When the juniors have new hymn 
books, or need to learn hymns to fit in 
with a particular worship service, these 
should be developed carefully either dur- 
ing a special period on Sunday or some 
time during the week. Frequently a num- 
ber of children are present early on Sun- 
day. They enjoy an opportunity for in- 
formal singing. Occasionally a class learns 
a new song to present before the whole 
department. On succeeding Sundays, this 
song may be used until the whole group 
knows it. 

New Scripture passages should be de- 
veloped carefully with the juniors who 
are to read or recite them. The stumbling 
reading of a passage detracts from rather 
than adds to the service. 

After responsive readings have been ex- 
plained, it is felt that no further coaching 
is necessary for the leader’s part. Each 
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Suddenly the’ music began to run down. The 
dance became slower and slower. The children 
stopped dancing and the old woman stopped wind- 
ing and everyone saw it was almost sun-setting 


time. d 
“Haven’t we had a good time!’’ they all cried 


to one another. 

“Good-by, Olaf.” 

“We'll play all together tomorrow, won't we?” 

“Yes, yes, good-by!” ' 

Nobody made faces at anyone else because they 
all knew one another now. They had played to- 
gether and that made them friendly. 

“IT must find out,” thought Emma Jane as she 
took her nurse’s hand and started to skip home, 
“where Maria and Felipe live and whether they 
bathe the babies all at once or one at a time.” 

“Tt’s nice,” thought Olaf, “that no one laughed 
at Minna because she doesn’t speak English. May- 
be I can bring some sweet Kiichen to the park 
tomorrow for my friends.” 

“Do you know,’’ Maria asked Felipe after they 
had pulled the red wagon across the street, “that 
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Sunday a different child is asked to lead 
the responses, going forward for that pur- 
pose. The same is true of a responsive 
call to worship that is read for as much 
as a month. 

Various parts of the services may be 
assigned to the juniors; such as, leading 
of responsive reading, reading of Scrip- 
ture passages, the prayers, and taking of 
offering. 


January 2 


THEME: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth” 

PRELUDE: “The Spacious Firmament on 
High.” The music, by Francis J. 
Haydn, is taken from The Creation, a 
longer work, which describes the be- 
ginning of the world. The words are by 
Joseph Addison, an English writer, and 
they give an idea of the power of God. 

Ca. To WorsHIP (may be said or sung) : 


O come, let us worship and bow down: 
Let us kneel before the Lord our maker. Amen. 


RESPONSIVE READING: (In introducing 
this Scripture passage, the leader will 
say something like this): The respon- 
sive reading for this month tells some 
thing about what God is. What pas- 
sages tell of God’s power and might? 
(Let the boys and girls point out the 
phrases: such as, “The earth is his, 
for he made it, as well as the people 
who live in it.” “O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works. . . . God is a Spirit, 
perfect in wisdom, love, and power.) 
How are we to worship this great and 
mighty God? “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” In order to worship 
God in our morning and other worship 
service, we must truly love him in our 
hearts, and show that we love him in 
our words and actions. (Any words 
which are not understood may be ex- 
plained.) 

Leader: The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof, 


Response: The world, and they that dwell there- 
in; 


Emma Jane hasn't any brothers and sisters? Isn’t 
that fierce? We must let her play with ours.” 

So it was, as I said, as it was in the begin- 
ning when everyone was one big family. All of 
the park children began to wonder how the others 
lived, and as they wondered and thought of the 
hundreds of questions they would ask each other 
tommorow they looked back over their shoulders 
to catch a last glimpse of the music woman. But 
she was gone as completely as if she had never 
been there. 


—Dorotny F. McConne rr? 


Prayer Sonc: “God’s Children.” From 
Worship and Conduct Songs by Eliza- 
beth Shields. 


3From Child Neighbors in America, by Elsie 
G. Rodgers and Dorothy F. McConnell. Used by 
permission_of the Friendship Press. 
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Leader: For he hath founded it upon the seas, 

Response: And established it upon the floods. 

Leader: O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 

Response: In wisdom hast thou made them all. 
The earth is full of thy riches. 

Leader: Who can utter the mighty acts of the 
Lord ? 

Response: Who can show forth all his praise ? 

Leader: God is a Spirit, perfect in wisdom, love, 
and power. 

Response: God is a Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth. 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
LEADER: 


Every one of us wonders, at some time, how 
the world began; and in that we are just like all 
the other people who have lived on the earth, and 
have seen snow or rain swirling down from gray 
skies, and have watched the stars on a clear night, 
and have seen the birds flying high overhead, 
and have looked on as a baby took its first steps. 

There are many different ideas about how the 
world began. There are Greek legends and Indian 
legends—legends from almost every people. Al- 
most every people had stories to account. for the 
beginnings of things. There are stories written 
hundreds of years ago, and there are stories being 
written these days, and without doubt there will 
be stories written in the years to come, trying to 
account for the wonderful things we see around 
us every day. 

The most beautiful of the stories written long 
ago is found in the writings of the Hebrew peo- 
ple, and we can read the translation in the first 
book of the Old Testament. Some of the ideas in 
this story are found in older stories, but none of 
the older stories expresses the ideas in such a 
beautiful way. (Parts of Genesis 1.) 

In this story, the Hebrew people were inter- 
ested in showing how wonderful is the earth, and 
how marvelous is the God who fashioned it. They 
were not especially concerned about the length 
of time it took, although in their minds a day 
was enough for God to take to do any of these 
things. 

Now, if you have noticed God's laws about 
growing things, you know that it takes a long 
time for an apple seed to grow into a big tree; 
a flower bulb that you plant today will not have 
flowers on it tomorrow—not until many weeks; 
it is a number of years before a tiny baby be- 
comes a strong man. 

Today there are men watching to find how 
God’s laws work. They have discovered that 
God’s laws move very slowly, but very steadily. 
There are some men who have watched to see 
how long it takes trees to grow. You have prob- 
ably heard that the age of a tree is told by count- 
ing the number of rings when the tree is cut down. 
There are some trees in California that were old 
at the time when Jesus was born, almost two 
thousand years ago. 
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There are other men who study rocks, and the 
different ways in which these rocks have been 
changed by fire and ice and earthquakes. There 
are still other men who find out how the bones of 
men have changed during hundreds of years. 

After these men, called scientists, have found 
out a number of things about how the earth be- 
gan, and the changes that have taken place in 
men and plants and animals, they, too, write 
stories which tell their ideas. The scientists’ ideas 
about how the world began may seem very dif- 
ferent in some ways from the Bible account. The 
language of the Bible is more beautiful than that 
of the scientist, and does not go into detail as the 
latter does. The first story pictures the world 
as having been made in a few days; the other 
shows God’s power at work through more years 
than we can imagine. But the differences are not 
really important. What is really important is that 
God's love and power have set laws in motion, 
so that the earth may be beautiful and produce 
the things we need to keep us busy and happy; 
and that as we find out more about God’s laws, we 
may live better and more useful lives. 


PRAYER: Use words of “(God Who Touch- 
est Earth with Beauty” for unison 
prayer 

OFFERING AND RESPONSE: 
Thee but Thine Own” 

ADDITIONAL Hymns: “Our Father Made 
the Lovely Earth,” “My God, I:Thank 
Thee Who Hast Made,” “For Flowers 
That Bloom about Our Feet,” “All 
Things Bright and Beautiful,’ “O 
Worship the King, All-Glorious 
Above.” 


“We Give 


January 9 


TueEME: Early Ideas about God 

PreLupeE: “This Is My Father’s World” 

Cai to WorsuHiP: “See service for Janu- 
ary 2 


RESPONSIVE READING 
Sone: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


LEADER: . 


Last Sunday we heard about various kinds of 
stories which show men’s ideas about the begin- 
nings of the world. One was an old Hebrew story 
from the Bible; another, the scientists’ story. 
During the rest of the month we shall learn what 
men’s ideas were about God, and how these ideas 
changed from time to time. Does that mean that 
God changed? Not at all. It simply means that 
as men find out more about God, they find he is 
- wonderful than any of their thoughts about 
him. | 

The change in ideas is something like the change 
in our ideas about snow. When we are very little, 
we love the snow because it looks so pretty on 
the trees and on the ground, because we enjoy 
playing in it, because we enjoy coasting on it. 
As we grow older, we find that the snow is more 
than just a pretty plaything; it makes a blanket 
to keep the winter wheat from freezing, even 
though it is cold itself. The snow stores up a 
supply of water, which melts in the spring to 
run into our city water system in order to give 
us fresh, cool drinks in the hot summer, and to 
keep our lawns green and attractive. And we 
learn, when we look at snow under a microscope 
(you can even see this if you catch a few flakes 
on a dark piece of cloth) that every flake has 
six points or sides, and that there are many 
different designs. All these things make us wonder 
very much about the,God who made laws like 
these about such a very simple thing as snow. 

Now the Hebrews were people who spent a 
great deal of time trying to find out what God was 
like and what things were pleasing to him. 
God was seeking to make himself known to them, 
too, every day. So their ideas grew and grew. 
At first they thought of him as a big and power- 
ful man; they thought he was their own special 
God who looked out for them and for no one 
else, while other nations had other gods to watch 
over them. The Hebrews believed their God would 
fight for them; they thought of him as a god of 
war. Gradually they became sure he was the only 
true God; and they believed that in time other 
nations would know him. Then some of their 
thinkers began to think of him as being not only 
powerful, but also kind—kind to those who did 
right, but terribly severe to those who did wrong. 


December, 1937 


When Jesus came, he showed that God is perfect 
—not kind one minute and cruel the next; that 
He Hy loving; that he is the Father of all man- 
ind. 
Today we shall think for a few minutes of the 
beginnings of the ideas about God, as we find them 
in the book of Genesis—the book of beginnings. 


ScripTuRE: Genesis 2:2, 8; 3:8; and 6:52, 
7a 
LEADER: 


From these verses we see that the early people 
thought of God as a man who would need to rest 
after his work; as a man who would wait until 
the cool part of the day to walk in the garden 
that he had planted; a man who would be so 
angry about wrongdoing that he would plan to 
drown all but a few people. 

If we remember the last part of our responsive 
reading, we recall that Jesus taught us that God 
is not a man, however powerful, but a spirit. 
Let us read together the last lines: ‘“‘God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” 

But even though these early people felt that 
God was like a man, they had great respect and 
reverence for his powers. They thought of him 
as creating the stars and sending the rain and 
snow, although they had no idea of the wonderful 
laws of God which control the stars and the 
coming of the rain and snow. They were thank- 
ful for seed-time and harvest, although they were 
ignorant of the laws which bring the seasons so 
regularly. 

I think we shall enjoy singing a hymn of praise 
by Saint Francis of Assisi, who loved God for all 
the gifts of the earth. 


Sone: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King.”? If this especially lovely hymn is 
not available, the following stanza? may 
be read by a junior, or in unison by the 
group. Copies may be typed or a copy 
placed on a blackboard. 


Praise the Lord, ye heavens, adore him; 
Praise him, angels, in the height; 

Sun and moon, rejoice before him; 
Praise him, all ye stars of light. 

Praise the Lord, for the hath spoken; 
Worlds his mighty voice obeyed ; 

Laws which never shall be broken 

For their guidance he hath made. 


PRAYER: 


O God of the sun, Maker of the stars, Creator 
of all things, open our eyes to see the wonders 
of the world in which we live; open our hearts 
that we may receive thy gifts with joy. 

As we feel the clean breath of the winds, 
make our hearts clean within us; as we enjoy 
the bright sunshine, help us to be joyful and 
to make others joyful; as we are fed with thy 
gifts of fruits and grains, may we share them 
with others who need them. 

May we not forget that thy love for us is 
working day and night to send us these gifts; so 
may we also do our work in thy spirit of love. 
Amen. 


OFFERING AND RESPONSE: See service for 
January 2. 


January 16 


THEME: The God of One People 

PreLupDE: “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow” 

CALL TO WorsHIP: See service for Janu- 


ary 2. 

RESPONSIVE READING 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee” 

LEADER: 


We learned last week that the Jews first 
thought of God as a powerful man, and that they 
honored him because of his power, and because 
he had made the sun and moon and stars, the 
earth, and all things upon it. 


1From The Hymnal for Boys and Girls, by 
Parker and Richards, published by D. Appleton- 


Century Company. 
2 Anonymous. From The Interchurch Hymnal. 


Another idea that the Jews had for a long 
time was that the God whom they worshiped 
was especially the God of their own people. This 
belief is found in the stories about Abraham. 
Abraham was the father of their whole race. 
Abraham had a son, Isaac, and Isaac had a son, 
Jacob who was also called Israel. Jacob or Israel 
had twelve sons, and from these twelve sons 
sprang the whole nation. These people called 
Israelites or children of Israel; later they were 
called Jews. 

Let us read some of the places in which is found 
the idea that God was especially their God. (Read 
Genesis 12:1, 2, 3b; and parts of 17:8, ‘And 
I will give unto thee, and to thy children after 
thee ... all the land of Canaan... and I will 
be their God.”’) To Abraham's son, God is thought 
of as saying (Genesis 26:3, 4): “Stay in this 
land, and I will be with thee, and will bless thee 

. and I will keep the promise which I made 
unto Abraham thy father . . . and in thy chil- 
dren shall all nations of the earth be blessed.” 
Then later, Isaac says to Jacob, who was also 
called Israel: ““God Almighty, bless thee... and 
give thee the blessing of Abraham’’ (Genesis 28: 
3a, 4a). In a dream Jacob hears these words: “I 
am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the 
God of Isaac . . . and in thee . . . shall all 
families of the earth be blessed. And behold, I am 
with thee, and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest’’ (Genesis 28:13, 14, 15). 
Often God is spoken of as the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

_ Although the Jews thought of God as espe- 
cially their God, I hope you have noticed, in the 
verses we read this morning, that there was 
also another idea. It is in these words, spoken 
first in the story about Abraham, then repeated 
countless times afterward: “Thou shalt be a bless- 
ing ... in thee shall all families of the earth 
be blessed.” 

There were to be good things not only for 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and their children, 
but also for others. The things which these people 
found out about God were to be shared with 
others. As one man expressed the thought, “‘The 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea.” 

This idea has indeed come to be true, but in 
different and in more wonderful ways than the 
children of Israel ever dreamed. We share with 
these ancient people the knowledge of the one 
true God, who created all things and made the 
laws that govern the seed-time and harvest, the 
seasons of the year, the swinging of the earth 
around the sun. And in Abraham all the families 
of the earth are blessed; for Jesus, our friend and 
teacher, was a descendant of Abraham. All people 
who have heard about the one true God through 
the life of Jesus owe a great deal to Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob and to all those folk who 
have listened every day to hear the voice of God 
and who have told the good news to anyone else. 
From Jesus we can learn more every day about 
God, who is the Father, not only of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, but the Father of every one in 
the world. 


PRAYER: 


Dear Father of us all, we are glad to know 
about thy love and to think that we are thy chil- 
dren. Our Father, as Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob felt sure that thy hand was leading and 
guiding them all their lives, so we are sure that 
we can put our hand in thine and be guided by 
thee every day. Help us to remember that thou 
art the Father of all mankind, whatever may be 
the color of our faces, wherever we may live. We 
pray in the name of Jesus, who showed us the 
Father through his own beautiful life. Amen. 


Sonc: “God’s Children Live in Many 
Lands” 

OFFERING AND RESPONSE: See service for 
January 2. 

AppITIONAL Hymns: “Come, Thou AI- 
mighty King,” “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
“The God of Abraham, Praise,” “God 
of the Earth, the Sky, the Sea.” 


January 23 


THEME: Some Ideas of the Prophets 

PreLupe: “Now Thank We All Our 
God” 

Catt To WorsHIP 

RESPONSIVE READING 


Hymn: “Thy Word Is Like a Garden, 


Lord” 


LEADER: 


During this month, we have been trying to find 
out how the’ ideas about God changed from time 
to time, not because God changed, but because 
men’s thoughts about God must change as they 
find out more about him. 

We found that at first the Hebrew people 
thought of God as a powerful man—one who 
was powerful enough to make the earth and all 
the things we see upon it. They thought this God 
was their own special God who would fight their 
battles for them. Sometime, they felt, they would 
share the knowledge of him with other people. 

Today we shall see what some of the great 
thinkers or prophets found out about God in later 
times. Of course, we have not time to speak of 
all the ideas about God that you will find when 
you read the Old Testament. The ideas we shall 
consider today are these: That God is a just God; 
that he wants men to be just with him and with 
one another; and that, even though men do 
wrong, God will still forgive and love them. 
What does the word ‘‘just’’ mean? Yes, it means 
being fair with other people. First let us read 
some passages from the great thinkers to show 
that they thought of God as being very fair or 
just, even though he was also very strict and 
stern. 


ScRIPTURE: Jeremiah 10:10; 17:10 (“I 
the Lord search the heart . . . even to 
give to every man according to his 
ways.”) ; Ezekiel 33:11, 12; 18:20. 


LEADER: 


These readings 
children to do right. 

In the second group of readings, we shall find 
that since God is fair and just in his ways, he 
wants men to be the same with their fellow men. 
The prophets tell the people that God prefers that 
men treat each other right, rather than to bring 
him gifts while they are treating their neighbors 
wrong. 


show that God expects his 


ScripTURE: Jeremiah 7:5-7; Amos 5:22; 
Micah 6:8 e 
LEADER: 


There have always been people who have 
thought they could please God by giving him pres- 
ents, even though they treated their neighbors 
shamefully. These readings show that the prophets 
had found out that God did not want gifts that 
have been wrongfully gained. The prophets told 
the Jews that God did not want sacrifices so much 
as he wanted them to treat their neighbors right 
and not cheat. 

The last verse read shows the best things we 
can do to please God—to be fair in our treatment 
of others, to be kind or merciful, and to talk every 
day with God as a child talks to its father. The 
third idea that we shall think of today is not 
a new one to us, for we have heard many times 
about the love God has for us. The next verse, 
one of the most beautiful and tender, shows God 
as being as loving as a mother when a child has 
been hurt. 


ScrrpTurE: “And the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces” (Isaiah 
25:8). Read also-Isaiah 55:6, 7; 61:1, 
2a 


LrapER: The last passage shows what 
God is like; it is a passage Jesus read 
when he wanted to speak of the things 
God had sent him to do. 


Prayer: “St. Richard’s Prayer” 


Day by day, dear Lord, of thee three things 
I pray: 

To see thee more clearly, 

Love thee more dearly, 

Follow thee more nearly, 


Day by day. 


Hymn: “Let Us with a Gladsome Mind” 

OFFERING AND RESPONSE 

ADDITIONAL Hymns: “Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow,” “Love Di- 


vine, All Loves Excelling” 
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January 30 


THEME: Jesus Shows What God Is Like 
—Our Father 

PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

CaLit TO WorsHIP 

RESPONSIVE READING 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
(When announcing hymn, ask whom 
we mean by “My Father.” ) 

Lorp’s PRAYER 

LEADER: 


Little by little, for hundreds of years, men 
added to or changed their ideas about God. The 
more they found about him, the more wonderful 
did they find him to be. 

When Jesus came, he showed by his own life 
what God is like. One of Jesus’ friends said to 
him, “‘Show us the heavenly Father, and we shall 
be satisfied.” Jesus answered, ‘“‘Have I been so 
long a time with you, and still you do not know 
me? He that has seen me has seen the Father.” 

“The Father’’—that is the word that Jesus 
almost always used about God. We prayed this 
morning, as Jesus taught us to pray, to ‘Our 
Father.’’ We sang the song “This Is My Father’s 
World,” thinking, as we sang, about the world 
the heavenly Father has given us. 

This morning let us recall the ideas that we 
have been thinking about during this month, and 
see what Jesus thought about them. The first 
idea was that God is the one who made all things; 
and Jesus, too, knew God as the Creator who 
made all things and keeps them moving in an 
orderly way. 

Men thought of God as a powerful man. The 
great thinkers knew that he was not just a man, 
but much greater in his thoughts and ways than 
any man. Jesus told us that God is a spirit. He 
said the words that close our responsive reading: 


“God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


Another idea of early times was that God was 
one of many gods. Later, men found that he is 
the only God. Isaiah pictures God as saying, 
“Besides me there is no God.’’ This was Jesus’ 
idea, too. The God he knew as Father was the 
only God. 

For a long time, the thought was in the minds 
of the Jews that God was their special God, al- 
though from time to time mention was made of 
the fact that they would some day show other 
nations that he is the true God. Jesus showed 
that God is the Father and helper, not only of 
the Jews, but of all people. Jesus helped the peo- 
ple of other countries as well as of his own. He 
helped ten sick men one day, and the only one 
who thanked him was a man from another coun- 
try; he cured the servant of a Roman soldier; 
he helped a Samaritan woman find her way to 
the heavenly Father. (Luke 17:11-19; 7:1-10; 
John 4:7-30) 

Jesus not only thought that other nations 
should be told about God; he also told his friends 
that they should be the ones to tell other nations. 
He said to them, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the good news to every creature.” We 
are trying to do that very thing when we send 
our birthday money so that other boys and girls 
in far-away lands may hear about the heavenly 
Father and know that we are all brothers and 
sisters. The idea that in Christ all of us are 
brothers, with one Father, God, is well expressed 
by John Oxenham in his poem, ‘In Christ There 
Is No East or West.” 


“In Christ There Is No East or 


LEADER: 


You remember there were yet other ideas about 
God; such as, that he was a God of battles. But 
you remember, too, that Jesus did not fight for his 
nation, even though many of them wanted to 
make him a king and have him lead them to 
battle. Jesus taught that love is better than 
hatred, that peace is better than war. He said, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

Jesus would not let his friends fight, even to 
save his life. Listen to what happened the night 
that Jesus was arrested. 


ScripTURE READING: Matthew 26:51, 52 
LEADER: 
Last Sunday we found out that the prophets 


spoke of God as a just God. That also was 
Jesus’ idea of God, but even more. Jesus said, 
““My Father in heaven ... makes his sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, and sends rain on the 
just and on the unjust.’’ God still continues his 
kindness to us, even though we may do wrong. 

The prophets spoke of God’s willingness to 
forgive, and of his love for his people. Above 
all else, Jesus showed by his life that God is a 
God who loves us; that his love is much greater 
than we can imagine. This verse gives us some 
idea of how much God loves us. (Read John 
3:16.) 

Jesus showed his love for rich and poor, wise 
and foolish, good and bad, old and young. Wher- 
ever he went, he helped people, even those who 
mistreated him. He wants us to do the same 
thing—love all people, whether they are kind or 
unkind to us. Jesus said (read Matthew 5:43, 


44, 48). 


Hymn: “Love Came Down at Christ- 
”(Stanzas 1 and 3) 
PRAYER: 


Our Father, we thank thee for all the things 
thou hast made; we are glad we can learn about 
thee from all the world of Nature—from stars 
and birds, from trees and mountains. We thank 
thee for books that tell us what others have 
learned about thee. We thank thee most of all for 
a friend like Jesus who lived like thee. 

We rejoice that thou art our Father, the Father 
of all boys and girls in every country. Help us 
to find out more about thee, our loving Father. 
We ask this in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


OFFERING AND RESPONSE 
ADDITIONAL Hymns: “God, Who Made 


the Earth,” “Our Father, Thou Who 
Givest All,” “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee,” “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
“Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow,” “My God, I Thank Thee Who 
Hast Made.” 


Do You 
Read the Old 
Testament 
Understandingly? 


How often have 
you longed for 
a book that 
would present the historical, geo- 
graphical, cultural and archae- 
ological backgrounds of the Great 
Book, and thus make the study 
of the Bible more meaningful? 


JAMES C. MUIR, noted authority and 
lecturer on the Old Testament has just 
completed a new and unusual book that 
sweeps away the mists of unreality with 
which time has enshrouded the old 
Testament narratives—the title, 


HIS TRUTH ENDURETH 


This book is more fascinating than fiction. 
It enables the student to assimilate more 
readily the backgrounds of the Old 
Testament. Here is the story of the 
rise of civilization, the history of peoples 
who were contemporary with the chil- 
dren of Israel in Old Testament days, 
together with the latest archaeological 
information bearing on the many sub- 
jects covered in the book. 


You Need This Book 


Buy It Today From Your Bookseller 
List Price $2.50 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME For THE MontuH: Winter W on- 
ders! / 

Snowflakes caught on a dark ski suit. 

Dark storm clouds—an open fire. 

Great drifts of whiteness—a pair of skis. 

Laughing, singing voices; crisp, squeaking 
air. 

Trees, “white on top, black beneath— 
glistening diamonds.” 

Rivers and lakes, held quiet in their icy 
dress—steel skates—friends. 


Counselor and Committee Friends 


A very large part of our country is cele- 
brating life this month wrapped in a 
white blanket. God’s winter beauty is 
miraculous after a deep snowfall or an ice 
storm. Why does not the worship com- 
mittee plan a winter hike some day at the 
beginning of January, to become aware of 
winter’s beauty and name it, “God”? 
Find a place to build a fire in the snow 
at the end of the trail; catch snowflakes 
on your dark ski suits; tuck your skates 
under your arm if there is ice somewhere 
near. God must love our joy, “God of the 
out-of-doors.” Somehow it is hard to be 
petty, selfish, unkind, when we are 
stretching our muscles, seeing the stars, 
and loving what God hath made! 

To get your group into the atmosphere, 

maybe you could get the brightly colored 
winter posters from railroads, cover the 
advertisements, and paste a few lovely 
winter poems on them. A winter wonder 
trail! Perhaps the first Sunday we could 
lead our Junior Hi friends into some new 
appreciations, then during that week plan 
the “trail,” and follow it up by worship 
in the department, out of sheer gratitude 
for God’s manifold goodness to us. We 
would not want to forget those who might 
be cold, uncomfortable and ill as we, our- 
selves, find God’s wonders! So each Sun- 
day we could plan to deepen our thank- 
fulness, and our mind’s picture gallery, 
in finding God’s purpose of abundant liy- 
ing for all. 
Worsuip Sertinc: There is a little 
twenty-five cent magazine called, Christ- 
mas Around the World, printed by the 
Augsburg Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
in which there are three beautiful snow 
scenes. You might like to mount one of 
these on a lovely background. This picture 
hung on your worship screen, a table cov- 
ered with a white cloth, and perhaps a 
bowl of evergreen, would make a lovely 
focus for your month’s worship. If your 
committee tried a different idea, why don’t 
you write and tell me about it? 


January 5 


THEME: Winter Wonders 
Worsuip Pretupe: “Spirit of God, for 
Every Good’—Hymn No. 64.3 


* Associate in Intermediate, Senior, and Young 
People’s Work, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

* All hymns are taken from The New Hymnal 
for American Youth, The Century Co. 


December, 1937 


By Ione V. Sikes* 


WorsHip PREPARATION: ‘Which ?”2 


Flowers—and a riot of color— 
Or a sightless world. 
Sea-foam clouds and a 

ships— 
Or just—clouds and moon. 
Flaming sunsets, creeping shadows, golden stars 
on the breast of heaven— 
Or—night. 
Trees heavy with snow; boughs white on top, 
black underneath, glistening diamonds— 
Or just—winter. 
Raindrops moistening the thirsty tongues of bud- 
ding greenery— 
Or—rain. 
Fingers of ecstasy playing on heartstrings— 
Or—words and a tune. 
Joy gained through sorrow, understanding through 
pain— 
Or just—God help us!—sorrow and pain. 
Fulfillment! Love triumphant! Life everlasting ! 
Or—death—the End.—Which ? 


—Inerz CrintTon 


God, 


sailing moon, dream 


Hymn: 
Good.” 


SCRIPTURE 

MeEpITATION: Some people just Jive in 
the world, while others not only live but 
love each moment of the day and those 
things that make up the day. James Bar- 
rie once said, “God has given us memories 
that we might have roses-in-December.” 
Again, the man who wrote the hymn we 
have just sung, once talked to a group 
of campers at twilight about painting pic- 
tures on your soul, so that you could 
always have them with you. We cannot 
afford every beautiful picture we may see 
but we can begin painting on our minds 
memories never to be forgotten. 

Have you marvelled at the perfectness 
of a snowflake, the beauty and challenge 
of a great snowdrift? Have you ever 
built a fire in the snow and watched the 
orange flames leap high against the snowy 
background? Have you felt like a bird on 
wing as you tobogganed over the hills? 
These are only a few pictures—God’s 
pictures, which we can paint on our very 
hearts. Tagore has said, “We live in the 
world when we love it.’ How manifold 
are God’s wonderful gifts to us! It is 
strange, isn’t it, that many people have 
such a few pictures of their very own. 
We who are young can take enough time 
for quiet walks in the open, to find God 
and his pictures. Let us pray: 


“Spirit of for Every 


Creator of life and memories, 

We bless Thee for physical joy; 

For the ecstasy of swift motion; 

For the blanket of whiteness covering the 
earth; 

For hills to climb and hard work to do; 

For music that lifts our hearts in one breath 
to heaven; 

For all Thy sacraments of beauty and joy, we 

thank Thee. 

thank Thee, O God, for the poetry of 

movement ; 

For a bird on the wing a hare at the run; 

For a train thundering through the night; 

For an ice yacht with spread of sail; 

For Thee—in and through everything. Amen.* 


We 


2 From In a College Chapel, by George Walter 
Fiske. Published by Harper and Brothers. 

3 Adapted from prayer in the New Hymnal for 
American Youth, copyright by the Century Co. 


Hymn: “God, Who Touchest Earth with 

Beauty” 

Cannot the worship committee write a 
stanza on “winter wonders” to present in 
worship to the department? Just to start 
you thinking: 


Like the silences of winter, 
Quiet thou my heart; 

Give me eyes to see thy splendor, 
Ready to take my part. 


BENEDICTION: 


With thy love and spirit in our hearts, 
Help us to greet each new day this week 
And live it splendidly. Amen. 


January 12 


THEME: Remembrance of fellowship on 
a snow trail. 

Worsuip Pretupe: “Life Has Loveli- 
ness to Sell” —Hymn No. 2271 

Cait To WorSHIP: 


Grant me health, O God, the flash of wonder 
Won by walking through the woodland 

Or by swimming or by skiing; 

Grant me swift untrammeled action 

Of my mind and of my body; 

Fearlessness, and proud endurance 


Of each little daily hardship. 
—Author Unknown 


SCRIPTURE: 


“Who is steadfast but our God? The God who 
girdles me with strength, and clears the path for 
me. He makes me nimble as a deer, and sets me 
on the heights.”—Psalm 18 :31b-33. 


PRAYER MeEpITATION: 


Father, we thank thee for the fellowship on 
the snow trail. 

With the memories of such fun and beauty in 
our hearts, we give thee our thanks. 

Help us to find some time each day to think 
our own thoughts and to feel thee near. 

For health, that helps us enjoy thy winter and 
makes every part of us glow with wonder, Father, 
we thank thee. Make our love for everyone be 
like this wonder. 

For everyone who could not share in our de- 
partment’s fellowship, may we find ways to give 
them joy and fun in a different way. 

For thy nearness, in all our joy, work and 
planning, we give thee our thanks. 

For the new picture which we have added to 
our lives, we thank thee. Amen. 


Hymwn: “God, Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty’—Hymn No. 223.1 
Porm: “White Journey” 


It is good to walk in the snow alone 
With the cedars bending low, 
Wrapping yourself in its quiet, 
Forgetting the lights of the town; 
It is good to feel on your shoulders 
The snow, as it shatters and spills 
Like the dust of the Pleiades on you 
Making your way up the hills, 
Leaving a path of white silence 
Over the way that you go, 

With a heart that is beating as lightly 
As the falling snow. 


You will go with the crunching of crystal 
Music beneath your feet, 

And the wind’s cold fingers strumming 

The shining strings of the sleet; 

The hours will drift like the snowflakes, 
And your every thought, turned white, 
Will be of the snow and the silence 

And the blue light that is stirred 

By shadows swaying beneath the flight 

Of a startled hare or a bird. 


You may journey as far as you choose to, 
Nor stop at a single house; 
Only you and the snow, and the silence 
Broken by white cedar boughs 
Cracking above and below you, 
As you trample the underbrush down; 
It is good to walk in the snow alone, 
Forgetting the lights of the town. 
—DanieL WuiTEeHeap‘ 


BENEDICTION : 


With thy love and spirit in our hearts, 
Help us to greet each new day this week, 
And live it splendidly. Amen. 


January 19 


THEME: A New Friend 

WorsHIP PRELUDE: “Passion Chorale’”’— 
No. 481 

WorsHIp PREPARATION: 


May naught mar our fellowship and joy, O 
Father. May none remain lonely and hungry of 
heart here among us. 

Let none go hence without the joy of new 
friendships. Give us more capacity for love and 
richer consciousness of being loved. Overcome our 
shyness and reserve that we may throw ajar the 
gates of our hearts, and keep open house this 
day and every day. Amen.® 


Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” 

(played through; then the words 

thoughtfully read; then sung.) 

Leaver: The third verse: 
“Thou Master Workman, grant us grace 
The challenge of our tasks to face; 
By loyal scorn of second best, 
By effort true, to meet each test.” 
reminds me of the life of Albert Schweit- 
zer. We have had one kind of picture this 
month. Let us in our hearts and minds 
discover a new one in this new friend in 
Africa—who, by loyal scorn of second 
best, and by efforts true is meeting terrific 
tests, because of his great love for people. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER® 


“Westminster Abbey was in darkness, except 

for a few lights in the organ loft. A faint glim- 
mer from the dying day outside showed in sub- 
dued colors the ancient stained glass of its win- 
dows, and caught here and there the gold carv- 
ings on the altar screen. I sat in the organ loft 
watching the massive figure of my companion on 
the organ stool, as he intently studied the score 
of one of Bach’s Preludes. As the notes he had 
been playing rolled away into silence through the 
arches of the empty Abbey, he marked the pages 
with a blue or a red pencil which hung round his 
neck on a piece of string. There must be no 
chord wrongly emphasized, no flaw in the music, 
at the great recital on the morrow. We were 
alone in the centuries-old-shrine, surrounded by 
the beauty of Bach and the ‘music in stone’ of 
bygone builders. The busy world outside the walls 
was a thousand miles away. 
_ “Again the organ pealed forth, and as it went 
ringing through the vaulted nave, in which the 
first Gothic architects sought to reproduce in stone 
the beauty of an avenue of great trees, there came 
before me the vision of this man at the organ 
producing harmony and beauty amid the groves 
of giant trees in the forests of Africa, from which 
he had just returned. His work was a unity. Play- 
ing the organ in the Abbey, healing bodies and 
souls in the primeval forest, were all of a piece 
in his dedicated life. My companion was ‘Oganga 
of the African Forest.’ He was Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, musician, theologian, philosopher and 
doctor.” 

Such were the words of Hubert W. Peet— 
friend of this man who is today living and giving 
to people in Africa. Let me give you some word 


* Source unknown. 

® Walter Rauschenbusch. 

® Taken from “Schweitzer of the African For- 
est,” by Hubert W. Peet; published by The Re- 
ligious Tract Society, London, England. This 
booklet can be secured from the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. Price, 5 cents, 


30 


pictures out of the life of Albert Schweitzer. 

“One day, in a wrestling bout with a bigger 
boy, young Schweitzer got his school mate down. 
‘As he was lying under me, the lad jerked out, 
“Yes, if I got broth twice a week as you do, I 
should be as strong as you are!’’ I found I was 
to them one who was better off, ‘‘a sprig of the 
gentry,”’ the parson’s son, and yet I wanted to be 
exactly like them. Broth became nauseous to me,’ 
wrote Dr. Schweitzer, in recalling his childhood. 
Ever since he has sought to identify himself with 
the weak and less fortunate.” 


And so young Albert grew to manhood. In his 
autobiography he said, ““‘When I was twenty-one, 
while still a student, I resolved to devote my life 
until I was thirty to the office of a preacher, to 
science and to music. If by that time I should 
have done what I hoped in science and music, 
I would take a path of immediate service to my 
fellow men.” 

It is said that a statue of a figure of a Negro— 
done by the great Bartholdi, designer of the 
Statute of Liberty in. New York Harbor—had a 
marked influence upon him. “Young Schweitzer 
could not get out of his mind’s vision the thought- 
ful sadness of the African who rests at the foot 
of the statue.” Moved by these thoughts, Schweit- 
zer, at the age of thirty, turned to the study of 
medicine. In 1913, he, with his wife, a trained 


nurse, set sail as a qualified medical missionary _ 


for the most neglected part of the world—the 
depths of Africa—to fight» sleeping sickness, 
leprosy and misery. 


. . . . 


“A huge canoe, hollowed out of a single giant 
tree and capable of carrying a load of three tons, 
glides over the waters of the Ogowe River in 
French Equatorial Africa, just south of the 
Equator. Its giant Negro paddlers, singing as they 
dip their paddles in the water, are aware that 
they have a particularly precious burden on board. 
It is a great zinc-lined case. 

“Standing on the shore, anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the canoe, waits a group of blacks and 
a few whites. Chief among them stands out a 
tall, thick-set man, whose serious blue eyes can 
nevertheless sparkle with humor. These eyes are 
anxious now, for the boat rocks perilously as it 
skims through the water. 

“The canoe grounds safely at last and the heavy 
crate seems suddenly endowed with black cater- 
pillar legs as the natives, panting, carry it on 
many broad backs up the hill to the little bunga- 
low. At last it is broken open, and here for the 
first time is displayed in the African forests a 
piano with organ pedals. It is the gift of love 
from the Paris Bach Society to their former or- 
ganist, Albert Schweitzer.” 

Today he still plays on it and, as he says, 
makes the natives double up with laughter when 
they see him playing with his feet on the organ 
pedals as well as with his hands. 

“There was no building available except the 
bungalow for his own residence and a few palm- 
thatched shelters. And so at first his hospital 
work began in the open air; but soon climatic 
conditions made some sort of shelter imperative. 
His first operating theater was an old fowlhouse. 
The worst of the dirt was covered up with white- 
wash and an old camp bed was installed in it as 
an operating table. It had no windows, and the 
roof was in such a bad state that he had to wear 
his sun helmet all day. Nevertheless it was some 
protection, and when the inevitable evening storm 
came on, he was at least able to go on with his 
bandaging. 

“The atmosphere was so damp that medicines 
and supplies wrapped in paper or cardboard be- 
came useless. Everything had to be kept in bottles 
or tins, of which there was a woefully small sup- 
ply. This supply was much diminished by the 
attraction these bottles and tins had for his 
patients who were apt to treasure them more than 
their contents. The precious drugs and ointments, 
also, were too frequently eaten when they should 
have been used for rubbing, or vice versa. 

“News of the arrival of the wonderful doctor 
rapidly spread through the forest, and patients, 
speaking a dozen different languages, streamed in- 
to Lambarene.” 


Albert Schweitzer, talented, gifted worker with 
God, is a friend that we each can know. Always 
will I carry the picture of that organ coming 
down the stream on a canoe, the first hospital with 
the constant war against prejudices, fears, damp- 
ness, filth; and the great love for people that 


made any needed sacrifice to carry out God's pur- 
poses of love. 


(Read the whole story in the little booklet, 
choosing your own sections to tell.) 


: January 26 


THEME: Treasures 
WorsuHip PRELUDE 
Hymn 

CaLL TO WorSHIP: 


Dear Jesus, ’tis the Sabbath Day, 

The world seems brighter now, some way, 
The sun is shining, gold and gay; 

Help us remember thee, and say 

These words so glad, ‘This is the day 
The Lord hath made.”’ And now, we pray, 
Help us to keep it thy best way. Amen. 


MEDITATION AND SCRIPTURE: 


All month, we have been discovering some of 
our dearest possessions, pictures and memories that 
no one can ever take away from you. We even 
travelled across to Africa to find a new friend. 
We have done things together that we have loved. 
Do you suppose this is what Jesus was talking 
about that day on the mountainside, when he 
had his friends all about him? Besides many 
other things, he said, 

Store up no treasures for yourself on earth 

Where moth and rust corrode, 

Where thieves break through and steal ; 

Store up treasures for yourself in heaven, 

For where your treasure lies, 

Your heart will be there, too. 

I think one of the things we can do in our 
department is to discover what are the real treas- 
ures in living: beauty, honesty, work well done, 
happiness to have and to share. Shall we sing 
together ? 


LiTany: 


Leader: There is so much more to know than I 
am accustomed to knowing, and there is so 
much more to love than I am accustomed to 
loving: 

Group: For this cause I would seek to understand 
thee, Jesus, and to follow Thee. 

Leader: Many people want to know thee, yet no 
one helps them: 

Group: For this cause I want to be used by 
thee, O Christ. 

Leader: Some people have work and sorrow too 
heavy to bear alone: 

Group: For this cause I would have thee use my 
strength, O Christ. 

Leader: Injustice, greed, dishonesty, 
need Christ-like love: 

Group: For this cause I would practice and teach 
thy love, O Christ. 


war—all 


Sing, as a prayer, the last verse of “Just 
As I Am, Thine Own to Be.” 
BENEDICTION : 


With Thy love and spirit in our hearts, 
Help us to greet each new day this week 
And live it splendidly. Amen. 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


Introducing Mr. Edworthy 


Mr. Edworthy, whose worship. pro- 
grams for use with Seniors and Young 
People begin in this issue, has been for a 
number of years Director of Leadership 
Education and Young People’s Work for 
the West Virginia Council of Christian 
_ Education. Previous to his extended serv- 
ice in West Virginia, he was with the 
Colorado Council. He received his train- 
ing in religious education at Northwestern 
University. He has made a special feature 
of his work in West Virginia the service 
rendered to a large number of local 
churches in their practical programs, par- 
ticularly in the field of worship. Extensive 
worship materials are circulated widely 
throughout the state. He has selected the 
best of these materials and used the most 
practical and helpful suggestions in his 
work for Journal readers. Mr. Ed- 
worthy’s material will continue for the 
remainder of the present volume, covering 
the months January to September. 


General Statement to Leaders 


In planning the worship programs for 
the senior and young people’s departments 
for the first nine months of the year 1938, 
I pray that I may awaken in both leader 
and youth a deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for his full share in helping 
to bring Christ more and more into the 
life of the world. A sincere effort is be- 
ing made to prepare these programs so 
that they will appeal at once by the use 
of materials that are familiar and within 
easy reach and yet be so varied that there 
will be a freshness that will quicken a 
general response. 

It is suggested that leaders adapt these 
programs at such points as they feel 
changes may be made to insure fuller 
participation by members of their groups. 
Other hymns, Scripture, poetry or stories 
in keeping with the themes may be sub- 
stituted or added to increase emphasis on 
any item. “Worship centers” may be set 
up to place before your group symbols 
of the great Christian principles and doc- 
trines. : 

Persons responsible for leadership in 
worship will find real help through en- 
listing their groups in projects by gather- 
ing inspirational poems, music, pictures, 
and stories. Such materials may be drawn 
upen in accord with monthly themes 
which may be learned in advance in the 
Journal. By introducing such materials 
you may vary and enrich these programs 
to meet more adequately the needs of 
your group. Such adaptations on your 
part will lead also toward increase in 
your skill in planning programs. The 
poems of some of our modern writers 
appear in magazines. Poems by Thomas 
Curtis Clarke, Grace Noll Crowell, and 
others are often just to the point and 
highly inspirational. A great number of 


* Director of Young People’s Work and Lead- 
ership Education, West Virginia Council of Chris- 
tian Education, Charleston. 


December, 1937 


By Z. B. Edworthy* 


hymn poems which your group does not 
use at all will be found laden with light 
and guidance directly in support of sev- 
eral of these themes. Search your hymnal 
as well as your Scripture. 

For leaders who have not yet secured 
reference books on worship, the follow- 
ing will be found very helpful: “Train- 
ing Young People in Worship,” by Shaver 
and Stock; “The Worship Committee in 
Action,” by Richardson and McLennan; 
“Guiding the Experience of Worship,” by 
Powell; “Church School Hymnal for 
Youth,” published by the Westminster 
Press; “The New Hymnal for American 
Youth,” edited by H. Augustine Smith; 
and “The Methodist Hymnal” (new- 
ly revised), published by Methodist Book 
Concern. Any of these books and many 
others may be obtained from your own 
denominational publishing house. 

Finally, make plans for each service 
thoroughly in advance. Unless you are 
sure each one who is to help in carrying 
out the program will do his part well, 
coach him until he can. Nothing so weak- 
ens a worship service as stumbling read- 
ing, mispronounced words, and awkward 
pauses. One must feel the spirit of the 
author to read well his writings. 

May we all grow in Christian living 
as we worship this year guided by the 
theme, ‘“‘Christ in the Life of the World.” 
I trust that you will all worship as truly 
as I am as I find joy in planning these 
programs for you. 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Let Us Renew 
our Lives in Christ 


For the Leader 


With January come thoughts of “new 
resolutions” or “turning over a new leaf.” 
Christian leaders of youth should surely 
agree that the best way to renew life in 
Christ is to set about deepening the 
spiritual life. The programs for this 
month suggest a few areas in which we 
may enrich our lives in Christ. Each 
theme suggests a specific aim for the 
leader. Excellent help will be found in the 
pamphlet “Youth Action in Personal Re- 
ligious Living.” A supply of these pam- 
phlets might well be secured and an effort 
made to enlist each youth in planning a 
schedule of daily meditation. The devo- 
tional magazine for youth, Follow Me,? 
is also recommended. 

Special effort is made to employ in these 
programs materials which are found in 
most of the complete denominational 
hymnals, as well as to make generous use 
of passages from the Bible. Leaders who 
use more elaborate and formal programs 
are equipped to expand these materials to 
suit their needs. It is hoped that leaders 
will study each program carefully in ad- 
vance and provide all aids necessary for 
making each one effective. 


1 International Council of Religious Education, 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 15c. ‘ 

Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


January 2 


THEME: Growing in Awareness of God 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Ancient of Days” by 
J. Allen Jeffery; “Nicaea” (‘‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy”), by John B. Dykes. (Al- 
ternate music, “In Heavenly Love 
Abiding,” by Bach) 

Hymwn: (optional) “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

OPENING STATEMENT: (by Leader) 


At the beginning of the new year it is a fitting 
time for each one to ask himself, “‘How real is 
God to me? How much aware of God am I in 
my daily life?” 

The Bible tells the story of how God increas- 
ingly reveals himself to man. Early in the Old 
Testament there are records of men who felt the 
presence of God in some very unusual experience. 
Awareness of God was associated with the spot 
where he seemed so real. In Jesus’ day many 
people went up to the mountain tops to worship 
God because they believed God dwelt in high 
places only. The Hebrews localized God in the 
temple in Jerusalem, especially in the Holy of 
Holies. Let us hear from our Bible, how people 
thought God was in certain places and at certain 
times. 


ScripturRE Reapincs: (By a youth) 
Genesis 28: 10, 11, 12, 16, 17; St. John 
4: 5, 6, 7, 19-24. 

LEADER: 


Jesus told the woman that God is not on the 
mountain or in the city alone, but that his spirit 
is everywhere present to those who worship him 
in spirit and in truth. Surely, we may all grow 
in awareness of God as our thoughts respond to 
the words of the poet Addison, and with him we 
exclaim reverently: (Leader or another well pre- 
pared reads ‘The spacious firmament on high.” | 
This is found in most hymnals. Read all three 
verses.) 


Hymn: “O Worship the King,” or “An- 
cient of Days Who Sittest Throned in 
Glory.” (Assembly standing) 

Leaver: To begin each day with grati- 
tude to God for life and light, for food 
and friends will insure growth in our 
awareness of God. Then will each new 
year reveal to us a newness and a rich- 
ness of life surpassing the year that is 
gone. How sweet is the life which be- 
gins each day in the renewed conscious- 
ness of living with God. 

Reapinc: “Still, Still with Thee,” by 
Harriet B. Stowe. (This is found in 
most hymnals. Have it read by a girl, 
or sung by all. Use stanzas 1, 2, and 
4 only.) 

Prayer: (By a leader who has been asked 
in advance and acquainted with con- 
tent and aim of this program. Or the 
following hymn poem may be read rev- 
erently by a young person:) 

O God, the Rock of Ages, 
Who evermore hast been, 
What time the tempest rages, 
Our dwelling place serene; 


Before thy first creations, 
O Lord, the same as now, 


*In coaching readers, the leader will find the 
effect is far more impressive if, in addition to 
clear enunciation and feeling, the reader speaks 
far more slowly than is the usual tempo. For 
these three stanzas, by timing it will be found 
that they can be read fairly well in about 50 
seconds, but by slowing the reading time to about 
75 seconds, the effect will be far more inspiring. 
This suggestion will apply to most of the read- 
ings. 


To endless generations, 

The everlasting thou! 

On us thy mercy lighten, 

On us thy goodness rest, 

And let thy spirit brighten 

The hearts thyself hast blest. 
O thou, who canst not slumber, 
Whose light grows never pale, 
Teach us aright to number 

Our years before they fail. Amen 


—Epwarpv H. BecxersTeTH 


PosttupE: Hymn tune “Close to Thee,” 
by Vail. (Assembly remains in quiet 
meditation until close of music.) 

ADDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR USE oF 
LEADERS. 

Poems: “I Took a Day to Search for 
God,” by Bliss Carmen. “God Speaks 
to Us in Bird and Song,” by Joseph 
Johnson. “God, Who Touchest Earth 
with Beauty,” by Mary S. Edgar. 

Hymns: “Now in the Days of Youth.” 
“T Need Thee Every Hour.” “Lord of 
All Being, Throned Afar.” “Come 
Thou Almighty King.” 


January 9 
THEME: Growing by Learning God’s 
Will for Me 
INSTRUMENTAL: “Lead Kindly Light,” 
by Dykes. “He Leadeth Me,” by Brad- 


bury. Or “Holy Spirit, Faithful 
Guide,” by Wells. 
Opentinc Prayer: (The Collect, by 


Leader) 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspira- 
tion of thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love thee, and worthily mag- 
nify thy holy name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

ScRIPTURE FoR Mepiration: (A youth 
longs to learn God’s laws which reveal 
his will.) Psalm 119: 1-19 (To be 
read by a boy) 

Response: (Assembly sings stanza 1), 
“Open My Eyes That I May See” 
ScripTURE FoR MepiraTion: (An open 
mind in seeking ‘God’s will) Romans 

12:1, 2 (To be read by a girl) 

Response: (Assembly sings stanza 2) 
“Open My Eyes” 

ScrIPTURE FOR MenpitTaTIon: (God’s will 
realized in me as I use my talents in 
his kingdom work) Matt. 25:14-30 
(To be read by a teacher) 

Response: (Assembly sings stanza 3) 
“Open My Eyes” 

Prayer: (A prayer by one of the leaders 
for courage to enlist one’s talents in 
bringing God’s will on earth through 
good will and sharing. The hymn poem 
“Breathe on me, breath of God,” by 
Edwin Hatch, may be used in its en- 
tirety.) 

Hymn: “A Charge to Keep, I Have” 

LrapEr’s MessaceE: (A brief message in 
story form, in which is presented the 
calling of leaders like Isaiah, Paul, 
Jesus, Luther or others who learned 
God’s will for them and found abun- 
dant life in serving God’s kingdom.) 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let it Be,” 
or “Faith of Our Fathers” 

CLostnc Prayer: By Leader 

In simple trust like theirs who heard, 


Beside the Syrian sea, 
The gracious calling of our Lord, 
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Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow thee. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire: 
Speak through the earthquake, wind and fire, 
O still small voice of calm. Amen 
—J. G. WuitTIeR 


PostLupE: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 
—Tune, Mercy 

ADDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR USE OF 
LEADER 

Poems: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee,” by Gladden. Psalm 1 and Psalm 
25: 1-14 (Use modern translations in 
metrical form) 

Hymns: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine.” 
“Love Divine, All Loves Excelling.” 
“Have Thine Own Way, Lord.” 


January 16 


THEME: Growing through Understand- 
ing Jesus and his Mission 
INSTRUMENTAL: “O Zion, Haste, Thy 

Mission”—Tune Tidings 
Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
OPENING STATEMENT: (By _ Leader, 

“Jesus and his mission,” adapted from 

Scripture passages.) 

When Jesus began to proclaim his mission, he 
said “The kingdom of God is at hand.”’ Jesus 
sought to make it understood that one does not 
need to journey to any distant religious shrine to 
find the elements for building the kingdom of 
God in one’s individual life or for advancing the 
kingdom in the community. “The kingdom,” he 


said, ‘tis not food and clothes, but it is realized 
through faith, reverence, good will, forgiving, 
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bearing others’ burdens.” In his first address to 
the people in his home town, Jesus said, “The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me. God has conse- 
crated me to bring good tidings to the poor, to 
relieve the oppressed. I am come that people 
everywhere may have the abundant life.” As 
Jesus went about he saw fine young men strug- 
gling to make a living. To them Jesus said “Come, 
follow me, and I will teach you how to live 
creatively; then these other things will be added.” 
Certain young men, impressed by the personality 
of Jesus, left their trades and followed him. They 
found a new way of life as they learned from 
him a philosophy of life which placed love to 
God and man first in every situation. Jesus is still 
calling youth to follow him and learn his way 
by putting to the test in life faith and kindly 
deeds. 


First Response: (A boy reads the hymn 
poem by Frances R. Havergal:) 


Lord, speak to me that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy tone; 

As thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children, lost and lone. 


O strengthen me, that while I stand 
Firm on the rock, and strong in thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 

To wrestlers with the troubled sea. 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 

The precious things thou dost impart; 
And wing my words that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 


SEeconpD Response: (A girl continues:) 


O fill me with thy fullness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show. 


O give thine own sweet rest to me, 
That I may speak with soothing power 
A word in season, as from thee, 

To weary ones in needful hour. 
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O use me, Lord, use even me, 

Just as thou wilt, and when, and where; 
Until they blessed face I see, 

Thy rest, thy joy, thy glory share. 


Hymn: “Take Up Thy Cross”—Tune, 
Germany, by Beethoven 


” 


“Take up thy cross,’’ the Saviour said, 
“Tf thou wouldst my disciple be; 
Deny thyself, the world forsake, 

And humbly follow after me.” 


Take up thy cross, let not its weight 

Fill thy weak spirit with alarm; 

His strength shall bear thy spirit up, 

And brace thy heart and nerve thine arm. 


Take up thy cross and follow Christ; 
Nor think till death to lay it down; 
For only he who bears the cross 

May hope to wear the glorious crown. 


—Cuaries W. Everest 


Prayer: The Lord’s prayer in unison 

MepiraTion: (Additional thoughts on 
Jesus and his mission. The following 
suggestions are for the leader.) 


After Jesus presented to his first disciples his 
philosophy of life as recorded in the Beatitudes 
and in the discussion which followed, many who 
came up to listen said, ‘““Never spake ivan like 
this; he speaks out of experience and not as one 
who has memorized platitudes.” Jesus said to 
them “It is not I who speak, but God who speaks 
through me.” 

Each of us may be a channel through which 
God is eager to speak and reveal himself to 
others. We, too, may bring joy to the sorrowful, 
faith to the drifting and doubting, courage to the 
disheartened and help in feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked. Jesus’ mission is concerned 
with leading people to know God, to love him, 
and to express good will to others. This we may 
all do by helping to rid the world of war, poverty, 
greed and replacing these evils with love of 
justice and the spirit of sharing God’s bounty 
of food and shelter, so none shall be in need. 

This is the challenge to you: To know Jesus 
and to enlist with him in his mission. Herein is 
the bread of life. This is the way that leads to 
the fullness of life. This way of life led the 
apostle Paul to exclaim joyously, “For me to 
live is Christ."” We too may find life to the full 
following after Christ. 


BenepicTion: (All bowed in prayer 
while tune “Bread of life” is played 
softly, during which leader reads:) 

Inspire in us, O Lord, thy will to serve; 

Illumine every mind with vision clear; 


Let us go forth to live, so Jesus’ dream 
Of brotherhood may be revealed in us. Amen. 


* —Z. B. E. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR THE USE OF 
LEADERS 

Poems: “Once to Every Man and Na- 
tion,” by James Russel! Lowell. “The 
Hidden Years at Nazareth,” by Allen 
Eastman Cross. “Into the Woods My 
Master Went,” by Sidney Lanier. 

Hymns: “Follow the Gleam.” “Dear 
Lord Who Sought at Dawn of Day.” 
“Fairest Lord Jesus.” 


January 23 


THEME: Growing by Enlisting in Goda’s 
Work 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Marching With the 
Heroes”—Tune, Godfrey; or “Stand 
Up, Stand Up for Jesus’—Tune, Gei- 
bel 

A CHALLENGE TO SERvE: “Awake, My 
Soul, Stretch Every Nerve.” (Leader 
reads poem, or it may be sung by hid- 
den choir) 

INSTRUMENTAL: “God of Our Fathers, 
Whose Almighty Hand”’—Tune, Na- 
tional Hymn 
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THEMATIC ANTIPHON: 

The Call: “Jesus Calls Us O’er the 
Tumult” (Stanza 1, sung as solo, or 
by youth choir) 

Response: “Take My Life and Let It 
Be” (Stanza 1 sung by Assembly) 

The Call: “Jesus Calls Us O’er the 
Tumult” (Stanza 2, sung as above) 

Response: “Take My Life and Let It 
Be” (Stanza 2 sung by Assembly) 

The Call: “Jesus Calls Us O’er the 
Tumult” (Stanza 3, sung as above) 

Response: “Take My Life and Let It 
Be” (Stanza 3 sung by Assembly) 

Prayer: (By Leader or one secured in 
advance. A petition for guidance and 
courage in enlisting our talents in 
working with God) 

Reapinc: “The Field for Service” (A 
girl reads the hymn poem by Frank 
Mason North, “Where cross the 
crowded ways of life.”) 

Reapinc: “Jesus Is Calling You” (By a 
boy) Read hymn poem by Daniel 
Marsh. “Hark, the voice of Jesus call- 
ing. 

Geors Answers Joyousty: Hymn “O 


Master Let Me Walk With Thee’; 
or “We Would See Jesus” (Stanzas 4 
and 5 only may be sung first by choir, 
followed by assembly singing hymn 
named) 

ScripTuRE READING: Matthew 16:21-28 
and 25:31-46. (To be read by a leader 
of youth) 

Hymn: (Assembly sings prayerfully 
stanza 4) “O Jesus I have Promised” 

Cxiosinc Prayer: (By leader or one ap- 
pointed) 


O thou great God above, 

From whom our talents come, 
Seal our high resolves to join 
With thee in thy work of love. 
Help us to understand 

That we best honor thee, 

In losing self through 

Kindly word and helping hand. 
Let service our best gifts employ, 
Stir us to go with thee 

And going, feel the growth of soul 
And share with Christ eternal joy. Amen. 


— 71 R 8: 

AppITIONAL MATERIALS FOR USE OF 
LEADERS. 

Poems: “To Be Alive in Such an Age,’ 
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by Angela Morgan. “Christ Has No 
Hands but Our Hands,’ by Annie 
Johnson Flint. “I Will Follow the Up- 
ward Road,” by Mary S. Edgar. “Be 
Strong, We Are Not Here to Play,” by 
Maltie B. Babcock. 

Hymns: “Are Ye Able.” “Stand Up, 
Stand Up for Jesus.” “O Master 
Workman of the Race.” “Now in the 
Days of Youth.” “I Would Be True.” 


January 30 


THEME: Food for the Growth of My 
Soul 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Thou My Everlasting 
Portion’—Tune Close to Thee; or 
“Wore Love to Thee” 

Catt To WorsHip: LEADER: 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, 
buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price. Wherefore do 
ye spend money for that which is not bread? and 
your labor for that which satisfieth not? hearken 
diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is 
good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. 
Incline your ear, and come unto me; hear, and 
your soul shall live—lIsaiah 55:1-3a (This may 
be read from one of the revised versions.) 


Response: Psalm 23 by Assembly (Or a 
youth may read it from a revised ver- 
sion. ) 

Hymn: “He Leadeth Me,” or “The 
Lord is My Shepherd” may be sung as 
duet. 

LEADER: 


In the biography of Jesus written by the dis- 
ciple Mark, he tells how Jesus, after a very 
strenuous day, kept busy until long after dark, 
ministering to people in need. “And in the morn- 
ing a great while before day, he arose and went 
out, and departed into a desert place and there 
prayed.” Some poet, whose name was not con- 
nected with his verse, described this habit of 
Jesus: 

“And when he was over-weary he would go 
Apart from all, to some high secret place 
Where he could be alone with God awhile, 
And there find full recharging for his soul 
And heartening for the work God willed for 

him.” 

On another occasion, Jesus was so absorbed in 
his mission of service that he did not come when 
his disciples served the meal. They came to him 
with food, saying ‘‘Eat.’’ Jesus answered, “I have 
meant that ye know not. My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me and to accomplish his 
works.”’ Jesus spoke of feeding his soul. His 
disciples had not yet learned his secret of power. 
They were amazed at his accomplishments. They 
realized that prayer had something to do with his 
source of power, so they asked of him, “Lord, 
teach us to pray.” 

Jesus spoke of prayer as “‘meat.’’ Service pro- 
vided for Jesus the nourishment for growth of 
soul. ‘Blessed are you when your soul hungers 
for goodness,’ Jesus told his disciples. In this 
busy world, we seldom take time to pray; we 
rush past beauty, never pausing to drink it into 
our souls; we.speed past opportunities to help 
others; we hurry to some passing amusement, 
never taking the time we should to seek truth 
and to mediate upon it. We are all too busy try- 
ing to satisfy our physical senses, trying to find 
life on a material plane, and we let our souls 
starve. 


SEASON OF PRAYER: (The leader should 
arrange in advance for several young 
people and leaders to participate in 
voicing petitions for uplift in vision and 
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appreciation of spiritual values, faith, 
reverence, compassion, love, service, 
etc. ) 

Hymn: “Sweet Hour of Prayer” 


Poems: “Prayer is the Soul’s Sincere De- 
sire,’ by James Montgomery. “Saviour, 
More than Life to Me,” by Fanny 
Crosby. “Lord, for Tomorrow and Its 


SHARING INSPIRING LITERATURE: 

(The Leader may call upon each to 
read some Scripture passage or hymn 
poem which he has found helpful to 
soul growth.) 

Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life’’ 
(Or the special prayer hymn, or other 
hymn especially appealing to group may 
be used here, such as “Into My 
Heart.”) 

Ciosinc Prayer: “Send out thy light and 
thy truth, let them lead me; O let them 
bring me to thy holy hill. Amen. 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL FOR THE USE OF 
LEADERS: 


Needs,” by Sybil F. Partridge. 


Hymns: “I Need Thee Every Hour.” 
“Spirit of God, Descend Upon My 
Heart.” “Holy Spirit, Faithful Guide.” 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” 
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treatment of each lesson is ‘up-to-date,’ en- 
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” 


The Life of Faith, London, says: “Dr. Martha 
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school teachers the whole world over.” 
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by it.” 
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Dramatization of ‘““The Messiah” 
(Continued from page 19) 


in chorus use flash lights or other dim 
lights if necessary. The light in the man- 
ger shines up into Mary’s face. The Con- 
TRALTO SoLoisT kneels at the foot of the 
manger. 

The CHorws sings, 


“For unto us a child is born.” 


The Contratto Sotoist, still kneeling, 
then sings, 


“He shall feed his flock.” 


Enter Soprano So.Loist, on the wall, 
stands at center back and takes up the 
song with 


“Come unto him all ye that labour.” 


While she sings, looking toward right and 
left entrances, PEOPLE FROM Many 
Lanps enter, left and right, and make a 
semi-circle around the manger, with 
bowed heads. Full light. At the end of 


solo, Curtain closes. 


If the last part of the Oratorio is to be 
omitted, this scene may be elaborated and made 
the closing, as follows: While the Soprano 
Soxoisr sings, the SHEPHERDS enter, right, and 
stand near the manger. Then the Wis—E Men 
enter, left, kneel before the manger, presenting 
gifts. The Cuorus begins the 


“Hallelujah Chorus.” 
The Peopre From Many Lanps enter, as 
above, and form a semi-circle behind the manger 


scene. Full light. As the Cuorvs finishes the 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” the Curtains close. 


(Wall may be removed to prepare for 
final scene.) 


Scene Four—Life and Crucifixion 
Prologue 


Light only on REaApER’s stand. Spot- 
light. He reads: 


Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world. 

He was despised and rejected of men; a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sororws! He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions; he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him. 

Why do the nations so furiously rage to- 
gether? Why do the people imagine a vain 
thing? The kings of the earth rise up, and the 
rulers take counsel together against the Lord, 
and against his Anointed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 

Thy rebuke hath broken his heart; he is 
full of heaviness. He looked for some to have 
pity on him, but there was no man; neither 
found he any to comfort him. 

Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto his sorrow. 


Instead of dramatizing this scene, the 
Cuorus and Sorotsts remain behind the 
curtain, and pictures are thrown on a 
stereoptican sheet which is dropped in 
front of the curtain, or at the back of the 
stage if no curtain is used. All singing is 
done behind the curtain. Suitable pictures 
from the life of Christ are thrown on the 
screen. Two or three pictures will need 
to be used for each song. Choruses and 
solos used are: 


“Behold the lamb of God” 

“He was despised” 

“Surely He hath borne our griefs” 

“Why do the nations so furiously 
rage together” 
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“All we like sheep have gone astray” 
“Thy rebuke hath broken His heart” 
“Behold and see if there be any sor- 
row 
Various pictures are suitable, but the last 
one should be Christ on the cross. 


Scene Five—The Resurrection 


Prologue 
All lights off except the one on the 
Reader’s stand. Spotlight on READER and 
he stands and reads: 


I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth; 

And though worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God. 

For now is Christ risen from the dead, the 
first-fruits of them that sleep. 
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Hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. 

The kingdom of this world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ; and 
he shall reign for ever and ever. 

King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. Hallelu- 
jah! 

Behold! I tell you a mystery: We shall not 
all sleep; but we shall all be changed in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trumpet. 

Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, and 
hath redeemed us to God by his blood, to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. 

Blessing and honour, glory and power, be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, for ever and ever. 


During Scene Four and the reading of 
the Prologue to Scene Five, the stage has 
been quietly set for a church scene on 
Easter morning. A stained-glass window 
back of the stage, above the heads of the 
CHorUS, is now made visible by removing 
the curtain in front of it. If possible, have 
lights shine through the window; if not, 
reflect light against the window. On the 
stage are seen a pulpit and ministers’ 
chairs, with palms and Easter lilies at 
either side. A lighted cross may hang above 
the pulpit. 

Curtains open to reveal the Easter 
choir in church. Dim the lights the first 
few seconds, if possible, to show up the 
stained-glass window. The Soprano 
SoLoisT, standing in the pulpit, sings, 


“T Know that My Redeemer Liveth.” 


The BariroNE SoLoist may also stand 
in pulpit as he sings. Other numbers used 
in this part are: 


“Hallelujah” Chorus 
“Behold, I tell you a mystery” 
“The trumpet shall sound” 
“Worthy is the lamb” 


Sing last two “Amens” of “Amen Chorus” 
immediately at the close of “Worthy is 
the Lamb.” 


Curtains close with the second “Amen.” 
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Bringing Christ to His Own Birthday 
(Continued from page 7) 


a Madonna picture the central point of our living room, 
with white candles to light it. 

The Christmas tree will have new meaning if a beautiful 
créche is built at its base. In one family of our acquaintance, 
the highest spot of the Christmas preparations for the chil- 
dren is in unwrapping and arranging the little figures that 
form the créche scene. 

The quality needed to make the day complete is joy. 

Many of the greatest Christian celebrations are occasions 
of the deepest solemnity, but Christmas should be essentially 
a season of joy. What will make it so? First of all, being 
with people we love. Other days must often take us apart but 
this day is not complete unless it brings us together. Those 
who live under one roof have unusual opportunity to plan 
as they wish for a day which all will enjoy. 

But Christmas reaches far beyond the walls of any one 
home, to renew and strengthen other family ties, and create 
the sense of being in a greater family for at least one day of 
the year. If we actually see one another, so much the better, 
but the renewal of family unity can take place also through 
memory and. through letters. Friends are counted in this 
greater family. To visit a few whose spirit most readily 
matches our own on Christmas day, and to read again the 
greetings and messages from a still wider circle, richly en- 
larges the joy of this day. 

And the best Friend of the family is not forgotten in 
this fellowship, for after all, it is his birthday, and why 
should we be afraid to say so, within the circle of those who 
understand one another? 

It is only on this foundation of fellowship between those 
who love, that giving has real meaning. Without such fellow- 
ship, giving actually becomes a skillful contest in getting, 
and children quickly catch such a spirit, but only to their 
loss of any genuine joy. But it need not be so. Children’s 
satisfaction in Christmas is usually greater if they are not 
led to expect costly presents. And the experience of planning 
and making small remembrances that come from thoughtful 
hearts, is one of the best initiations for children into the 
joy of Christmas giving. 

Peace, truth, beauty, joy: they are good gifts which his 
coming brought to all who will receive them. And one of 
the mysteries of this Advent Season is that in receiving them, 
we give them back to him in that very act. So, not only men 
from the ancient East, but folk in the modern West as well, 
may bring to this cradle the “gold, frankincense, and myrrh,” 
of hearts in tune with the deeper spirit of Christmas. 


How the Family Regards Money 
(Continued from page 15) 


wise parent will merely favor his son with a good dose of 
“razzing.”’ Apparently the human race finds it difficult to 
acquire sense without the chastening experience of making 
bad bargains. 

The desirability of written accounts depends upon the 
family and the child. If all the grown-ups keep track of their 
expenditures, it will be natural for the young people to do 
likewise. Once in a while a youngster comes along who en- 
joys that sort of thing. Personally I have never asked my 
children for any report as to their expenditures, chiefly be- 
cause I remember how a most conscientious college chum 
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Book of Prayers 


for Young People 
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A BOOK OF 


PRAYERS | 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


RICHARD K. MORTON 


One hundred twenty prayers for all young 
people who sincerely want to improve their 
private prayer life. Excellent also for use in 
prayer guidance in connection with devotional 
services. _POCKET-SIZE. 
PRINTED AND BOUND. 


HANDSOMELY 
75 cents 


Songs from the 


Slums 
TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


Poems on a high devotional and spiritual 
level, written during the noted Christian 
leader’s fourteen years of sacrificial service to 
Japan’s slum outcasts. This book is a land- 
mark in all of Dr. Kagawa’s writings. It gives 
an insight into his-creative spiritual genius 
that no other book by him can give to adults 
and youth alike. THIRTY-NINE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS WITH GIFT JACKET IN 
COLORS. $1 


A BOOK OF CHAPEL TALKS. | Sixty-two character-motivating 
addresses, delivered by Dean Russell in Duke University Chapel. $1 


THE BOOK OF DAILY DEVOTION. Nearly four hundred 


pages of purposeful personal or group devotional material. A page for 
each day in the year. $1.50 


THE GLORIOUS GALILEAN. psy J. w. G. Ward. Seventeen 


word-pictures of the Master—through the eyes of characters found in the 
Gospel records. $2 
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At Your Own Bookstore 
of mine would sit up half the night trying to balance his 
accounts, and then would end by doctoring them! 

The financial end of going to college should be developed 
on a partnership basis. There is no sense in “sending” a boy 
or girl to college simply because it tickles our pride to have 
him there. Neither is it right to keep reminding an am- 
bitious young person of “how much it is costing.” The 
better way is to lead him to feel that the family is strain- 
ing itself somewhat to send him to college in the expecta- 
tion that he will make a wise use of his opportunities, and 
that the whole thing is a mutual enterprise. My personal 
experience has been that young people of college age are 
much more reasonable in their financial requests than are 
those who are in high school. 

The parental attitude towards giving to outside agencies 
is likely to the reflected in the practices of the children. In 
some families it is distinctly unusual to part with money 
except for value received. The habitual response to any 
sort of solicitation is a lusty “No”. Naturally the children 
assume that they are to have but scant share in the support 
of the church and various community activities. Their world 
is restricted in its range by the penuriousness of their parents. 
On the other hand there are children who know that their 
families give liberally to the support of the church and that 
their fathers and mothers take an active part in such mat- 
ters as raising the local community chest. They take pride 
in these facts. In their own way they contribute to various 
enterprises. They grow up with the tradition implanted 
in their minds that every respectable citizen gives to good 
causes. For them money becomes a means to many socially 
desirable ends. 
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This series of workbooks offers 
comprehensive studies of outstand- 
ing Old and New Testament char- 
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are now ready for use. Each work- 
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regarding plan and purpose of this series 
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Christian Education Goes on the Air 
(Continued from page 17) 


A social welfare worker, “We feel that your family skits 
have had a direct bearing on the teaching of morals here 
this past year.” 


A Sunday School teacher, “I hope you will continue the 
broadcasts next year .... for me they have been a teacher’s 
training course.” 


A clerk, “. . . just happened to tune in on your broadcast— 
recognized your voice and listened to see what you had to 
say. Now the whole family are regular fans—seems like 
the Nortons and Turners were real people with problems 
just like ours.” 


A professional man, “I have been impressed with the radio 
programs. ... They are teaching people how to be Chris- 
tians here and now.” 


A minister, “. . . The subject matter and the way in which 
it has been given throughout the year has been excellent. 
Many people in my congregation have been regular listen- 
ers... . Do continue the broadcasts next fall.” 


We, too, are convinced that the broadcasts should be 
continued! It is our opinion that a fall and winter broadcast 
could be put on regularly each year with great value to 
communities. A series of programs covering several months 
makes a deeper impression on listeners than does one of 
only a few weeks’ duration. We have observed that, regard- 
less of age, people seem more impressed by what they hear 
over the air than by the things they read. Education by radio 
may be the golden opportunity for Christian leaders. 
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God’s Purpose and Our Lives 
(Continued from page 5) 


are willing and able, in drafting the plans and rearing the 
edifices of his new world. 

The process is simple, and yet so difficult that we must 
labor for long years if we would approach toward the full 
capacity for service which might be ours. In seeking inner 
illumination, that we may know God’s purpose for us, the 
essentials are relaxation and concentration. Relaxation is 
the exclusion of all that is irrelevant to the spiritual task 
we have in hand. Concentration is the inclusion of all that 
is relevant to the task. Detailed instructions for the rudi- 
ments of these processes will be found in Living Religion. 
It is suggested that those who are following this series 
systematically take as their central assignment for this 
month Chapter XI, on ‘Creative Mental Work,” and that 
they carry out such of the meditation exercises in that chapter 
as fit their individual needs. 

It is not too late to become a correspondent in the Medita- 
tion Fellowship. Those who wish at this point to begin to 
do so should go back to the September number of the Journal, 
and should send in answers to the questions presented in that 
and in subsequent numbers of this series. The printed forms 
may be copied on other paper by those who do not wish to 
mutilate their copies of the magazine. The following form 
is suggested for the work of the month. 


FourTH Report ForM FOR CORRESPONDENTS IN THE 
MEDITATION FELLOWSHIP 


Last name (please print) First name Street address City 


For each meditation period devoted to creative mental 
work, such as preparation of a talk, sermon, or Bible lesson, 
writing a letter or article, or organizing your ideas on any 
subject, it is suggested that the following questions be an- 
swered, and that a copy be sent to Hornell Hart, 55 Eliza- 
beth Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Date, or dates if several meditation periods were devoted 
to one task; number of minutes in each of these meditation 
periods; subject or problem; general character and amount 
of reading and investigation done on this problem outside 
the meditation period; brief summary of the meditation on 
this subject; apparent effect of the meditation upon (a) the 
freshness and abundance of the material produced; (b) the 
clarity of its organization; (c) the enthusiasm and power 
with which it was presented; and (d) the reactions of the 
people to whom it was addressed. 


Is Supervision by Personal Conference Practical? 
(Continued from page 9) 


The situation which we face then, is this: The visitation 
conference technique as a means of teacher improvement and 
guidance is given a favorable rating on theoretical and ex- 
perimental grounds. It is, however, also regarded as the 
most difficult of our supervisory techniques to apply success- 
fully in the church school. This brings us back to the ques- 
tion, “Is this technique practical in the church school?” To 
what extent can it be applied? Should a strenuous effort be 
made to extend its use as a means of preparation of workers 
for more effective service? The object of this article is to 
encourage others to contribute the results of their experience 
to the solution of these problems. 
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Back in Circulation (Joan Blondell, P. O’Brien) 
(Warner) Fast, violent, overdrawn arraignment 
of unscrupulous tabloids, with thoroughly despic- 
able editor-hero and reporter heroine, whose dirty 
tactics bring near-tragedy to innocent victim of 
circumstances. Amusing bits buried under unsavory 
whole. 

For A: Unpleasant For Y: Sordid For C: No 


Bad Guy (Bruce Cabot, Virginia Grey) 
(MGM) Depressing, lurid stuff. Despicable 
“hero” first does brutal murder, escaping gallows 
through perjured testimony. Back to work, aided 
by weak but loyal brother whose girl he tries to 
take. More trouble with police, his attempts to 
escape bringing grisly end. 

For A and Y: Unpleasant For C: No 


Baltic Deputy (Russian film) (Amkino) Skill- 
ful, touching, powerful character study of dis- 
tinguished scientist who is ostracized by fellow- 
professors but honored by the Bolshevists when he 
supports the revolution. Finely acted, with propa- 
ganda subordinated to biography. Based on authen- 
tic facts. 

For A: Very good For Y : Good but mature 
For C: No interest 


Big City, The (L. Rainer, S. Tracy) (MGM) 
Waste of stars in incredulous, obscure story. Taxi- 
driver’s immigrant wife, with motherhood immi- 
nent, is unjustly accused of garage bombing in 
taxi-war, but saved from deportation in ridiculous 


climax involving flying fists of famous ring 
champions. 
For A: Fair For Y: Unsuitable For C: No 


Breakfast for Two (Barbara Stanwyck, Herbert 
Marshall, Eric Blore) (RKO) Dizzy, slapstick 
farce, built solely for laughs. There are many, 
but much is silly. Dazzling settings, and girl- 
chase-man motif with preposterous, sophisticated 
situations. A merry-mad rampage—hardly the 
kind of thing for Marshall. 

For A: Amusing of kind For C: No 
For Y: Amusing but mature 


Bulldog Drummond at Bay (John Lodge, Doro- 
thy Mackaill) (Republic) Some diverting mo- 
ments and many of grim suspence as hero goes 
into action and apprehends gang of arch criminals 
after many hair-breadth escapes. Motivation not 
always clear; heroine’s réle rather incredible; 
and with ghastly climax. 

For A: Perhaps For Y: Exciting For C: No 


Bulldog Drummond Comes Back (John Barry- 
more, John Howard) (Para.) Diverting mixture 
of exciting thrills, suspense and comedy. Howard 
lacks color for adventurous hero who matches 
wits with sinister villains, but Barrymore does 
expert role as Inspector Nielson, and E. E. Clive’s 
comedy is amusing feature. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Good thriller 
For C: No 


Charlie Chan on Broadway (Warner Oland, 
Joan Marsh, Donald Woods) (Fox) Good Chan 
mystery, with Broadway night life and charac- 
ters for background. Attempts by various persons 
to gain possession of an incriminating diary re- 
sult in two murders, solved by Chan in his usual 
quiet, masterful manner. 


For A: Good of kind For Y: Good 
For C: Doubtful 
Forty Naughty Girls (James Gleason, Zasu 


Pitts) (RKO) Mildly diverting, routine murder 
mystery with back-stage setting, suspense weak- 
ened by slapstick comedy. The irascible Inspector 
Piper pursues the usual false clues while the 
fluttering Zasu as Miss Withers adroitly tracks 
down killer. 
For A: Fair For Y: Probably entertaining 
For C: Exciting 


Forever Yours (Benjamin Gigli and English 
cast) (Grand Nat'l) Much of poignant, human 
appeal in halting story about marriage of fine 
little heroine to adoring husband, which is threat- 
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ened momentarily when wife’s former sweetheart 
reappears. Gigli’s glorious voice compensates for 
his poor acting. 
For A: Pleasing 

For C: Beyond them 


Hideaway (Fred Stone, Emma Dunn) (RKO) 
Poor comedy material but Stone gives capable 
characterization of lazy, ne’er-do-well father of 
family, living in deserted farm house used as 
refuge by gangsters. Their presence starts hectic 
complications leading to gang battle and elimina- 
tion of racketeers. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Passable 


For Y: Good 


For C: No 


High, Wide and Handsome (Irene Dunne, Ran- 
dolph Scott) (Para.) Lively, long, colorful musi- 
cal melodrama, authentically set, well-acted, with 
delightful music, combining the factual and the 
make-believe in story about beginning of oil in- 
dustry in 1859, with preposterous but riotously 
funny climax. 


For A and Y: Very good For C: Exciting 


King Solomon’s Mines (Roland Young, John 
Loder, et al.) (Gau-British) Mostly splendid film- 
ing of Haggard’s sensational adventure. Authentic 
backgrounds. Some incongruities and romantic ele- 
ment weaken, but worthwhile for vigor, sweep 
and fine realism achieved in scenes of Zulu tribes. 
Tense thrills for climax. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: If not too strong 
For C: No 


Lancer Spy (George Sanders, Dolores del Rio) 
(Fox) Well-acted spy story, commendably omit- 
ting war scenes. But far-fetched, incredible situa- 
tions, glorifying German heroine who betrays her 
own Government to aid English hero obtain Ger- 
man military secrets which prove war’s turning 
point. 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: No 


Life Begins in College (Gloria Stuart, N. Pen- 
dleton) (Fox) Another stupid film, distorting 
college life, with ridiculous, often offensive, bur- 
lesqued characters and situations, and meager 
values buried under the dizzy antics of Ritz 
Brothers running rampant throughout to prepos- 
terous climax. 

For C: No 


For A and Y: Stupid 

London by Night (Geo. Murphy, Rita John- 
son) (MGM) Rather lurid murder tale, with 
tension heightened by effective photography in 
creating eerie, foggy settings. Reporter-hero, 
struggling with off-again, on-again Irish accent, 
traps vicious killer of two, with aid of appeal- 
ing little dog. 
For A: Fairly good For Y: Grim For C: No 


For Y: Perhaps 


- Hughes) 


Love Takes Flight (Bruce Cabot, Beatrice Rob- 
erts) (Grand Nat’l) Dull, unconvincing triangle 
situation. Self-satisfied transport-pilot-hero and 
long-suffering heroine skyrocket to fame, he becom- 
ing movie star and she famous aviatrix. She 
finally wins him from rival when she undertakes 
daring solo flight. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps 
For C: No Value 


Madame X (Gladys George, Warren William) 
(MGM) Commendably produced and acted ver- 
sion of famous play, probably too outdated. to 
have much appeal. Distressing, unbelievable 
drama of sordid career of heroine, discarded by 
husband for unfaithfulness. Miss George’s make- 
ups and performance expert. 
For A: Good of kind 


Meet the Boy Friend (D. Carlyle, Carol 
(Republic) Lightweight, hackneyed 
story of romantic complications. Radio crooner, 
insured by sponsors against marriage, falls in love 
with insurance-agent-heroine who first beguiles 
him to protect policy, but love, of course, con- 
quers all. 

For A: Thin 


For Y and C: No 


For Y: Perhaps 
For C: No interest 


Music for Madame (Nino Martini) (RKO) 
Martini’s voice outstanding feature. Engaging as 
immigrant Italian tenor who becomes innocently 
involved in necklace theft, causing his success to 
be postponed until capture of crooks. Rather 
original story but weakened somewhat by repeti- 
tious, stupid comedy. 
For A and Y: Good For C: Little interest 

On Such a Night (Karen Morley, Grant Rich- 
ards) (Para.) Sensational, largely incredible 
thriller with Mississippi flood for background. 
Hero flees unjust murder charge, is caught in 
flood waters with menacing villain who framed 
him. When drowning imminent, hero saves all, 
and happy ending results. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Better not For C: No 


Paradise Isle (Warren Hull, Movita) (Mono- 
gram) Agreeable little South Seas Island rom- 
ance between blind painter, shipwrecked on way 
to eye specialist, and lovely native girl, en- 
hanced by authentic picturesque settings and na- 
tive dances. Some heavy villainy before hero's 
sight is restored for happy ending. 

For A and Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Prisoner of Zenda, The (R. Colman, M. Carroll 
and fine cast) (U.A.) The familiar, fanciful 
romantic adventure story filmed with great beauty 
and skill. Expert cast, with Colman perfect in 
dual réle. Delightful, refreshing entertainment, 
that could hardly have been done better. 

For A and Y: Excellent For C: Mature 


Rustler’s Valley (Wm. Boyd, Geo. Hayes) 
(Para.) Quite good Western in Hopalong Cassiday 
series. Lovely scenery and characters and situa- 
tions much as usual, but violence not over-done 
or prolonged, as hero and faithful pal ‘‘Windy” 
again outwit cattle rustling gang. 

For A: Hardly For Y : Good 
For C: Probably good 


Saturday’s Heroes (Van Heflin, M. Marsh) 
(RKO) Inferior football film but has serious, 
thought-provoking theme. Conceited but good- 
hearted gridiron hero, expelled for scalping tick- 
ets, condemns secret subsidizing of college players, 
and advocates it be done openly instead. Dubious 
ethics. 

For A: Perhaps For Y: Doubtful 
For C: Better not 


Sing and Be Happy (Tony Martin, Leah Ray) 
(Fox) Trivial, lively stuff, combining romance, 
comedy and crooning. Gay, irresponsible hero 
would rather sing than work in father’s advertis- 
ing business but for love of heroine in rival agency, 
goes to work and lands big contract. 

For A: Ordinary For Y and C: No value 
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Something to Sing About (James Cagney, Eve- 


lyn Daw) (Grand Nat'l) Cagney engagingly 
dominates in new type of réle, showing dancing 
skill. Rather thin story, concerning sensational 
success of band leader in the movies, whose mar- 
tiage is almost wrecked by studio publicity. Di- 
rection uneven but whole fairly pleasing. 

For A and Y: Fairly good For C: Unsuitable 


Sophie Lang Goes West (Gertrude Michael) 
(Para.) Mild little crook melodrama, lacking in 
suspense, Rambling, involved plot, and charac- 
terization of heroine perplexing—a notorious jewel 
thief who declares she has reformed, but hero, 
also an ex-thief, and audience aren’t sure till end. 
For A: Perhaps For Y: Not the best 

For C: No 


Vogues of 1938 (Joan Bennett, Warner Bax- 
ter) (U.A.) Luxurious, ostentatious, and tiring 
fashion spectacle in latest Technicolor, achieving 
some brilliant pictorial effects. Trite, ‘musical 
comedy plot with pert heroine pursuing and finally 
getting married hero when wife divorces him. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Better not 

For C: No 


Wife, Doctor and Nurse (W. Baxter, L. 
Young, V. Bruce) (Fox) Refreshingly different 
triangle, involving intelligent, considerate wom- 
en, who work out situation amicably. Some in- 
timate, occasionally absurd action, whole inter- 
esting, but drunken spree climax somewhat incon- 
sistent with hero’s character. 
For A; Very good of kind 

For C: No 


For Y: Mature 


Wild and Woolly (Jane Withers, Walter Bren- 
nan) (Fox) Ridiculous, artificial concoction with 
the precocious Jane again as “little Miss Fixit,” 
who hears all, knows all and solves all. As self- 
appointed detective she exposes political grafters, 
foils bank robbery, settles a feud and all else. 
For A, Y, and C: Poor 
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Children are instinc- 
tively religious. These 
church school hymnals 
make worship and de- 
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their growing lives. 
See these books before 
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“American Church and Church School 
Hymnal’’ holds the interest of adolescents with 
the variety and appeal of its contents. An in- 
Spiring aid to worship and devotion. Fully or- 
chestrated. Price per 100, not prepaid, $55.00. 


“American Junior Church School Hymnal.” 
Compiled by recognized experts for Junior De- 
partment. Rich in teaching material. Price 
per 100, not prepaid, $40.00. 
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Those Who Would Enjoy the 
More Abundant Spiritual 
Life Must Seek It Daily 


Che Upper Room 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, 1938 
Now Ready for Distribution 


Jesus taught his disciples to ask only a daily portion from 
Heaven’s inexhaustible store—‘daily bread”—“daily forgive- 
ness from sin”—‘daily deliverance from temptation.” 


It has been the sole purpose of THE UPPER ROOM from 
the beginning to endeavor to re-establish in the minds of 
Christians, regardless of faith or creed, the necessity of some 
form of daily devotions, out of which will most surely come 
a new spiritual vitality for both individuals and church con- 


gregations. 


Many pastors and group leaders will want to use copies of 
the January, February, March issue of THE UPPER 
ROOM as a Christmas gift to members of Bible Classes, 
Young People’s Groups, Missionary Societies, and to in- 


dividual members of the congregation. 


Special Christmas 


envelopes, in two colors, will be furnished at one cent each, 
postpaid, in quantities of ten or more; plain, unprinted, at 
fifty cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Use one of the order forms below. 


CONSIGNMENT ORDER 
Issue for January, February, March 
(For use of Pastor or Group Leader. 
Order ten or more copies.) 
Tue Upper Room, 
Doctors’ Building, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 


send me copies of The 
TS beang meg postpaid. I will sell these for five 
cents per copy and pay for same when sold. It 
is understood that I have the privilege of return- 
ing at your expense any unsold copies. 


Name 


Street or Route 
_State 


Post-office — —_—— 


INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTION* 
Tue Upper Room, 
Doctors’ Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 
I am inclosing herewith thirty cents (foreign, 


forty cents) for which please send me The Up- 
per Room for one year, postpaid, beginning with 


quarterly issue. 


Name aa 


Street or Route 


Post-office State. 


*A single copy by mail anywhere 10 cents. 
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** A croup of regional round table con- 
ferences for professional workers on 
education in family life and parenthood 
are now being conducted in various parts 
of the United States by the National 
Council of Parent Education. ‘Those 
scheduled for the immediate future are: 
December 1, Chicago, Illinois 
December 3, Denver, Colorado 
December 6, Berkeley, California 
December 13, Los Angeles, California 
December 16, Dallas, Texas 
January 27, New York, New York 
January 28, Washington, D.C. 
These are planned especially for teach- 
ers of children and young people, adult 
education leaders, counsellors, adminis- 
trators, and other professional workers. 
Full information as to the program in 
any city can be secured from the National 
Council of Parent Education, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 


“* Tue 1940 Convention of the World’s 

Sunday School Association is to be 
held in Durban, South Africa, during the 
last week in July. 

This was the unanimous decision of the 
North American Administrative Com- 
mittee of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation at its meeting in New York on 
October 19. The formal invitation to hold 
this Convention in South Africa was ac- 
cepted at the last Convention held in Oslo, 
Norway, in July 1936. The invitation was 
extended by the South African National 
Sunday School Association and was sup- 
ported by the Sunday School Committee 
of the Dutch Reformed Church and the 
Episcopal Church of the Province of 
South Africa. It was further endorsed by 
the Governor-General and the Prime 
minister in behalf of the government of 
South Africa. 

In deference to many expressions made 
to Dr. Hopkins and his associates during 
their recent visit in South Africa, it was 
decided to stress the administrative and 
teaching sides of Sunday school work in 
the program of the 1940 Convention. 
While there will be numerous and impres- 
sive mass meetings with large and ap- 
propriate religious services, the principal 
work of the Convention will be carried 
forward by means of lectures, discussions, 
seminars and demonstrations in which a 
great deal of emphasis will be placed on 
the practical problems of organizing and 
conducting Sunday school work. Dean 
Luther A. Weigle of Yale University, who 
is chairman of the World Council of the 
Association, has consented to serve as 
chairman of the General Program Com- 
mittee. 

The date recommended for the Conven- 
tion is July 22-29. Circulars regarding 
the Convention are now being prepared 
and will be ready for distribution early in 
1938. They may be obtained from the 
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What's ‘Happening in 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


headquarters of the World’s Sunday 


School Association, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


L 


Ricxsuaw Boy 1n Dvursan, 


Soutu AFRICA 


“* Universat Bible Sunday is being ob- 
served this year on December 12, 1937. 
Valuable material on the observations of 


the day can be secured from the American 
Bible Society, Bible House, New York 
City. 


Personal Notes 


“ Muss SARAH ELIZABETH GREEN, Sec- 
retary, Religious Education of Chil- 
dren of the Board of Education, Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was instantly 
killed on the evening of November 9 when 
the car in which she was riding was struck 
by a train at Monte Vista, Colorado. Dr. 
Earl C. Wright, a district superintendent 
for the Methodist Church and a member 
of the Methodist Board of Education, 
was driving her from one appointment to 
another in a series of children’s division 
conferences in Colorado. Dr. Wright was 
critically injured and died four days later. 
Since 1933, when she came to the staff 
of the Methodist Board, Miss Green has 
been one of the most valued members of 
the International Council fellowship. She 
brought to it an unusually rich back- 
ground of training and service. She 
studied at Drexel Institute, Crozier The- 
ological Seminary and Union Theological 
Seminary, as well as at Teachers College, 
Columbia, from which she received the 
B.S. and M.A. degrees. She taught in 
North Carolina, served as a director of 
religious education in Ohio, was in charge 
of children’s work and rural work in the 
Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist 
Church, was director of children’s work 
for the New York State Council of Re- 
ligious Education, and supervised week- 


day and vacation church school work in 
Brooklyn under the Brooklyn Federation. 

Within the International Council she 
held many important positions, including 
the chairmanship of the Children’s Work 
Professional Advisory Section, member- 
ship on the Educational Commission, the 
Committee on Religious Education of | 
Children,;the Joint Committee on Week- 
day and Vacation Church School Work, 
and membership on the International 
Convention Program Committee. 

She possessed to an unusual degree a 
poise of judgment and a friendly attitude 
toward those with whom she disagreed on 


. matters of policy, which made her a most 


valued member of important committees 
dealing with difficult questions of rela- 
tionship and administration. Her approach 
to the field was brilliantly successful. She 
brought a practical point of view and was 
able to enlist the cordial cooperation of 
those with whom she worked. She was 
singularly lacking in self-interest and was 
generous with her services to a point 
which caused concern for her health on 
the part of her colleagues. Because she 
had such enthusiasm for her work and 
such genuine joy in it, she was able to do 
far more than could be thought possible 
without apparent fatigue. Her profes- 
sional activities and her Christlike spirit 
have made a contribution to the cause of 
religious education throughout the country — 
which will not end with her passing. 


“ Muss Daisy JUNE TROUT was elected 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Federated Church Women as 
Executive President for the coming year. 
The offices of the organization have been 
moved from Kansas City to Chicago and 
the address is 6200 South Kenwood. 
Miss Trout was formerly Secretary of 
Missionary Organizations for the United 
Christian Missionary Society. More re- 
cently she has completed graduate work 
in the field of social service and has served 
as Secretary of the Seattle Y.W.C.A., 
and was a member of the staff of the 
Washington Council of Churches. 


* THe CAUSE of inter-church coopera- 
tion has lost a friend in the death of 
W. W. Millan of Washington, D.C., on 
September 22. Mr. Millan, an attorney- 
at-law by profession, was one of the 
founders of the District of Columbia Sun- 
day School Association and served as 
president for sixteen of the forty-four 
years of the existence of the Association. 
He was formerly a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Sun- 
day School Association and, later, of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. He headed the delegation from the 
District of Columbia to the Twelfth Con- 
vention of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation which met in Oslo in 1936. 
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Our Children Need a 
Religious Radio 


Program! 


There is scarcely a child in America 
to whom a radio is not daily acces- 
sible. 


Yet there is no distinctly religious 
program for children over any na- 
tional network. 


OUSDOVOREOONCOOOCEROODORSOOOTOCEOOOCOOROEOOE 


Church homes everywhere are looking 
for a “family” program which empha- 
sizes religious and character values, 
such as 


Stories from the Bible— 
Stories of great Christian heroes— 


The thousands who are shut-ins 


ONOORECEROUUECOR CRS DODORTUREDOCOCOHER 


Shall We 


THE TALENT 


But one item is lacking— 


Vou Can Help 


We shall proceed with plans in proportion to the 
resources made available by our friends. 


Detach the form at the right, fill in, and mail with your check 
for any amount to 


International Council of Religious Education 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


fefococavsvscussensvsssscencesnvsnenseenssnsssnenscsssssosnsessvuuscensssssensecanssuusoanseuuuuouscensesssueseeeeusnsqussuneansausuunuananasnannuonanacanauuoagqncauusueuscnssuauuuuuousssescsuuiaisaansusosiansssnuuisoiasssussssesssies Le] 


December, 1937 


LET'S GO ON THE AIR! 


Stories showing God’s love and care and his purpose for his children 


A religious radio program over a national chain would reach children who do not go to Sunday 
school or have any contact with a character-building agency— 


The thousands who live in isolated areas, city slums, and mining camps 
The thousands who live in homes indifferent to religion 


e Give Them Religion by Radio? 


The answer depends on YOU, and other friends of children. 
The International Council of Religious Education has 


THE IDEAS 


We can prepare and produce a weekly program for one year over a national network for approxi- 
mately $10,000. A thirteen weeks’ program will cost $2,250. 


Script for a thirteen weeks’ program for 200 local stations can be prepared for $400. 


THE MONEY! 


aa, 
Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


Photo, 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


VUPPERPRTUNPRRORTEOEERDERERRECEOUREREOUERAOSEUUEERPONOUEEESSEOREDRODEERERODDOHER OOOO DOOR RGUSERRGOSUCERSOOROUUEGESRSOUEERES SUOUUEEESSOOUDSNESUUSEEREROGESANROUAOUESSSEOURERESSUERESRGSOESEORSECUEESSSCAESESCSUERSROUEURESSULSESESOSUAESOROOEOERSSUEORECUODERESOOOESSOSOEENSROOOECESEEOONESEOSEON 


‘INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS 
: EDUCATION 


' 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


I inclose check for $...... for your Radio Education 
: Fund. 


Address 
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Rediscovering the Adolescent. By Hed- 
ley S. Dimock. New York, Association 
Press, 1937. 208 p. $2.75. ; 

Those of us who started in a genera- 
tion ago to do “boys’ work,” either in the 
church or outside, did not have much to 
draw on in the way of books. There were 
Forbush, Raffety, and Hall, and the first 
of these was Hall, G. Stanley, who gave 
the scientific setting. Forbush dressed it 
up in romance and Raffety put in the 
practical touches. The rest we hammered 
out. 

The scientific setting of today is fur- 
nished by numerous people, and is vastly 
different. Hartshorne and May, Hol- 
lingsworth, Thom—these and others soon 
set aside the basic ideas of Hall and 
mapped out new approaches to the prob- 
lem. Now comes Professor Dimock with 
a sharp-cutting piece of scientific research 
that goes deep into a narrowed but cen- 
tral section of adolescence. Backed by 
adequate funds for the study, refusing 
to be hurried, aided by eleven trained 
workers as field assistants, and supported 
by scientific educators, he selected two 
hundred typical boys from two Wisconsin 
cities, one large and one small, and pro- 
ceeded to study them intensively for near- 
ly three years. At the beginning of the 
study the boys were from 12 to 14 years 
of age and at the end 14 to 16. The study 
thus covered the arrival of puberty in all 
cases, for around this development many 
changes have been supposed to take place. 

The study began with a number of im- 
portant questions in mind, for instance: 
What does the arrival of puberty mean 
in play interests, in intellectual growth, 
in physical development, in social life? 
How is the rate of physical growth re- 
lated to motor coordination? What are 
the controlling play interests and how do 
they differ from pre-adolescence? What 
do boys of this age do with their time and 
what are the trends? On what do boy 
friendships rest—similarity in intelli- 
gence? in athletic interests? in chrono- 
logical-age? in socio-economic status? in 
attitudes and behavior? What deter- 
mines a boy’s acceptability in his group? 
What are the religious and moral ideas 
of these boys and how do they change 
during this period? 

The results of the study that mean 
most to church leaders of youth may be 
summed up in the following series of 
statements addressed personally to such 
a worker: 

The time schedule of your boys has not 
shifted seriously from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, even though you have sup- 
posed that it has; their major interests 
and activities are the same; what changes 
there are involve a wider social world. 

The play activities most widely partici- 
pated in are not the ones most popular, 
that is, those the boys would select if 
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The reader’s special attention is called 
this month to the leading book review 
which is of a study of personality devel- 
opment in adolescent boys that is of out- 
standing importance, the findings of which 
are presented in simple and vivid style. 


ee 
<4 J 


they could. Your early adolescent boy is 
not more inclined to social cooperation 
and less an individualist than the pre- 
adolescent boy. Boys become less versatile 
in their play interests as they grow older 
(already becoming adults, one fears). 

A large number of the two hundred 
were badly enough adjusted to life to 
need the attention of a psychiatrist or a 
clinical psychologist. There is no factual 
support for our common assumption that 
adolescence is marked by “‘a new self” and 
other emotional upheavals. 

Friendships depend, first, upon similar 
behavior adjustment, and then upon 
similar socio-economic status, age, liv- 
ing near each other, and similar skills 
and interests. Compensatory friendships 
among opposites are not numerous but 
frequent enough to need attention. Popu- 
larity in one’s group rests upon basic 
qualities of character, such as a coopera- 
tive spirit, unselfishness, integrity, and 
self-control. 

In religious ideas there is practically 
no change from the year thirteen to six- 
teen. Growth is about nil. Such growth as 
there is appears in those twelve to thir- 
teen who have not yet reached puberty. 
Jewish boys change the most, Catholics 
the least, and your Protestants come in 
between. The only factors that really 
seem to affect religious growth are intel- 
ligence and the socio-economic status. 
Adolescence is not as naturally connected 
with conversion as you have supposed. 

The strongest groups are those that 
have a high degree of friendships within 
the membership. In this regard: neighbor- 
hood gangs score high, and many Sunday 
school classes like yours, very low, the 
meaning of which religious education has 
yet to face. 

The supposed primacy and uniqueness 
of adolescence in human development 
must give way to a recognition that it is 
but one of the three major periods of 
life, each important, but all more alike 
than we have thought. Society does more, 
for good or ill, in the growth of your 
boys than biology. 

This book challenges so many of our 
present ideas and points to so many con- 
structive conclusions that, from both 
viewpoints, it becomes a necessary work- 
ing tool for every serious minded leader 
in religious education. 


—P. R. H. 


Motive and Method In a Christian Order. 
By Sir Josiah Stamp. New York, The 
Abingdon Press, 1936. 239 p. Price $2.00. 


Rebel Religion. By B. C. Plowright. 
New York, Round Table Press, 1937. 195 
p. $2.00. 

These two volumes, both by British 
authors, ably defend opposite viewpoints 
regarding the respective place of the in- 
dividual and society in achieving a better 
social order, and the function of the 
church in effecting needed social change. 

Dr. Stamp defends the position that the 
motives now prevalent in individuals 
make a competitive capitalism the only 
practical economic order. A “planned so- 
ciety” can only succeed when the indi- 
viduals comprising it have developed mo- 
tives suitable thereto. The function of the 
church is to work at developing these 
motives, leaving the plans and machinery 
of a better social order to be worked out 
by the social and economic technicians. 

Dr. Plowright presents evidence that 
this very individualism of the church, its 
preoccupation with personal piety and its 
unawareness of the determinative influ- 
ences upon personality of social and eco- 
nomic patterns of relationship, have near- 
ly cost the church its ethical and social 
leadership. ““What the Communists seek 
to accomplish,’ the author warns, “is 
largely what the Christian fellowship 
ought to have been doing long ago.” The 
church’s enemies are trying to achieve by 
unchristian methods, by force and not by 
love, in service to materialism instead of 
in service to God, what Christians have 
professed to seek all along. Because its 
foundations are better and its methods 
ultimately more effective, the church can 
wrest leadership from its deriders by re- 
asserting its revolutionary purpose and 
setting about to fulfill it through methods 
of love and service. 


—H. C. M. 


Boys and Girls Learning About Alcohol. 
By Marguerite Skidmore and Carolyne 
La Grange Brooks. New York, Abing- 
don, 1937. 166 p. $1.00. 


Teachers of growing boys and girls are 
greatly puzzled to know what is the ap- 
proach to the study of alcohol problems 
which will actually result in constructive 
attitudes and habits. In this textbook the 
authors have a definite purpose, which is 
to help boys and girls of junior and inter- 
mediate departments to make up their 
minds not to touch alcohol as a beverage 
in any form whatsoever. The approach 
is to consider the question against a back- 
ground of investigation in the general 
field of the discovery, control, and use of 
natural resources. 

The fact information which is pre- 
sented is reliable and there is a minimum 
of the element of exhortation. The effort 
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is to help the children to think and evalu- arrived in their commission reports and , / Recreation for Girls and Women. By 
ate for themselves. There are detailed the leading addresses before them are all “Ethel Bowers. New York, Barnes, 1934- 


suggestions to the leader regarding ways 
of initiating the study and what to do in 
session-by-session plans which include 
stories, worship, many types of experi- 
ments, and investigations which the chil- 
dren themselves carry out. 

—M. A. J. 


The Psychology of Religious Living. By 
Karl R. Stolz. Nashville, Cokesbury, 
1937. 375 P. $2.50. 

This volumes introduces the religious 
leader to the psychological and religious 
backgrounds of his work, the approach 
being more one of comprehensiveness and 
survey than of analysis. Part One presents 
the “Backgrounds of the Religious 
Quest.” The author describes his psy- 
chology as “a combination of function- 
alism and voluntarism,” and his theology 
as inclined “toward the doctrine of the 
transcendence of God rather than toward 
the doctrine of divine imminence.” 

_Part Two, dealing with “Religious Ex 
perience and Personality,” interprets the 
various categories of the religious life 
from the viewpoint of mental hygiene, but 
upon the background of a thoroughly 
evangelical ideology. Among the especially 
valuable chapters are those on prayer, on 
religion and mental health and on re- 
ligious maturity. 

3 —H. Cc. M. 


Biblical Costume. By Marion Logan 
Wright. New York, Macmillan, 1936. 
106 p. $1.75. 

The religious drama movement, spread- 
‘ing as it has with great rapidity during 
the past few years, has increased the need 
for authentic information concerning bib- 
lical dress. The author gives just such in- 
formation and includes suggestions for 
inexpensive stage reproduction in this vol- 
ume under the following headings: 
“Palestinian Costume and Accessories; 
Roman Costume, Armour and Acces- 
sories, Angels, and The Wise Men; Old 
Testament Costume; and ‘Technical 
Notes (Beard Making, Stenciling, Papier 
Maché Properties, Wings, and Armour).” 
Her many illustrations should prove de- 
cidedly helpful in creating costumes and 
providing stage settings. This valuable 
source book will save time and research 
on the part of individuals responsible for 
this phase of the work of their local dra- 
ma groups. 
‘ —wW. E. D. 


J Exploring Boys’ Work. The Report of 
the Fifth North American Assembly of 
Y.M.C.A. Workers*with Boys and the 
Second National Laymen’s Assembly. 
New York, National Council Y.M.C.A.s 
1937. 142 p. $1.50. 

Leaders in the church in many locali- 
ties are frequently in close cooperation 
with the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, particularly in its work with boys. 
This book gives an interesting and ac- 
curate picture of the methods and ideals 
of the Boys’ Work Secretaries of the 

United States and Canada. The proceed- 

ings of ‘these men in their professional 

conference, the conclusions at which they 
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here. Church leaders would find the ma- 


terial stimulating and helpful. 
—?P. R. H. 


The Young Moslem Looks at Life. By 
Murray T. Titus. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1937. 181 p. $1.00. 

From the first page to the last, this 
book holds one’s interest “like a story- 
book.” We read and observe constantly 
about the way a young American or a 
young Christian looks at life today and 
are not aware of the even more complex 
world that young Moslems face. 

The book brings very vividly before us 
the external similarities and the deep 
basic differences of Islam and Christian- 
ity, and the consequent challenge of Islam 
to Christianity. It is one of the current 


missionary education study books. 
—L. K. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Na- 
tional Recreation Congress. New York, 
National Recreation Association, 1937. 
151 p. $1.00. 

“The Importance of Recreation in 
Modern Life” is the theme to which 
representatives of schools, religious 
groups, social and civic agencies, and vari- 
ous branches of the government addressed 
themselves at this Congress. The modern 
philosophy of recreation, the needs and 
the ways in which these are being or may 
be met are set forth in the resumes of 
the addresses, and the tersely stated find- 
ings of the twenty-eight discussion groups. 
A reading of these findings will enable 
one to benefit from the shared thinking 
of recreation leaders and so to gain a 
panoramic view of this field which has 
become so important in this day of in- 
creased leisure time. 

—wW. E. D. 


The Study of the Bible. By 
Colwell. Chicago, University 
Press, 1937. 186 p. $2.00. 

This book is designed as an orientation 
to the study of the Bible. It will give one 
general insight as to why we have a Bible, 
why Bibles differ, what various transla- 
tions there are, and the like. The author, 


Ernest C. 
of Chicago 


says: “It is not planned to minister to '~ 


the devotional use of the Bible. . . . The 
road it follows leads the student toward 
an intelligent comprehension of what his 
own Bible is and an introduction to its 
study.” The author hopes also that the 
book will be of real value in helping one 
develop attitudes and methods in this 
field that shall make him invulnerable “to 
the attacks of quackery and fanaticism. 
. .. In so far as it accomplishes this it 
will provide the student with some solid 
ground on which to stand while he 
works. ...” 


The Faith We Live By. By Earl L. 
Douglass. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1937. 
190 p. $1.50. 

Someone has said that “the first neces- 
sity is not to restate the Apostle’s Creed, 
but to explain it.” The chapters of this 
book constitute an attempt to do this for 
Christians today. 


425 p. $3.00. 

The author deals with activities and 
methods for organized recreation for 
girls and women. She presents in the 
first part of the book activities of all 
types for the following age groups: chil- 
dren up to nine years of age, from nine 
to twelve, and from twelve to seventeen, 
and for business girls from seventeen to 
thirty, for industrial girls from fourteen 
to thirty, and for the matron twenty-five 
years of age and over. She suggests in 
addition general programs for all ages 
such as for the summer playground, 
activities for special days, community 
night, an employed girls’ club, and girls’ 
week. Part two, setting forth methods, 
considers in detail the girls’ recreation 
council, leadership, and organization and 
administration. 


The Future Belongs to Yc By Roy A. 


‘Burkhart. New York, Abingdon, 1937. 


77 p. 35 cents. 

This is an informal message to young 
people who are beginning with enthusiasm 
and earnestness that which shall be their 
way of life. It challenges youth to believe 
in the dawn and to face the future in the 
right direction; it suggests raw materials 
from which may be built a philosophy of 
life; it indicates ways of living creatively 
with others; it gives valuable guides for 
selecting a life work; it considers factors 
essential for successful home-making; and 
it delves into explorations of some of the 
appreciations youth should cherish. 


The Interpretation of History. By Paul 
Tillich. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. 284 p. Price $2.50. 

The author discusses philosophical, 
political and theological elements in an 
understanding and interpretation of his- 
tory, particularly in the light of the de- 
veloping crises of the last thirty years in 
middle Europe. Part One of the book is 
autobiographical in nature, but at the 
same time explains the author’s basic 
ideas on philosophy and theology and 
their application to the present world 
situation. 


Choral Speaking. A Study Aid. Madi- 
son, University of Wisconsin, 1937. 44 p. 
25 cents, within state of Wisconsin, 40 
cents outside of Wisconsin. 

A mimeographed study aid prepared 
by the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division on poetry speaking in 
groups, a revival of an old art. Following 
a statement on the development and 
value of this art, practical suggestions 
are given on the leadership and problems 
of speaking choirs. Major space is given 
to source materials, including several 
references to choric speech in the service 
of religious education. 


Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts. By 
William Paton. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 
1937. 224 p. $1.50. 

The secretary of the International 
Missionary Council records his observa- 
tions of the activities of Christian 
churches in Japan, China, India and the 
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OXFORD@ 


THE THINNEST REFERENCE BIBLE MADE 
Printed with a new and easily read type especially cut for 
this Bible, on Oxford fine white Bible paper and the new 


OXFORD WKAS 


REFERENCE — 


CONCORDANCE — 


S. S. TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


20 STYLES FROM $2.75 UP 


Have you seen the new Self-Pronouncing Onyx Type Testa- 
ment? Made in 18 styles, vest pocket size, from $1.20 up. 
With and without Psalms. Also a Red Letter edition. The only 
Testament with a Harmony of the life of Christ. Send for 
booklet How to Choose a Gift Bible. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS—OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


Near East as they face nationalism, com- 
munism, and the growing economic and 
spiritual unrest. He states what he re- 
gards as the outstanding questions which 
the church must resolve in its task of 
witnessing in these lands to the Christian 
gospel. This is an Oxford Conference 
book. 


Illustrated Bible Geography and Atlas. 
By Major C. R. Conder. New York, 
William Collins Sons & Company, 1937. 
48 p. Price 35 cents. 

The Bible student will find this a com- 
pact reference book, for it includes brief 
descriptions of the topography of the 
country, of climate and products, and of 
divisions of the Holy Land; it gives de- 
tailed colored maps and also provides a 
biblical gazetteer and key for determining 
the geographic positions of various places, 
and it presents a number of photogravure 
views of Palestine. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. By James 
T. Hudson. New York, Scribner’s, 1937. 
74 p. 85 cents. 


The author interprets the meaning and 
message of The Epistle to the Hebrews 
in his introduction and by the use of 
marginal notes and bracket explanations. 
It is his hope that the book will be useful 
not only to the student desiring to make 
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